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C RAF TS not chunks of flesh but souls. I would have 

oe folks take home the Union Prayer book. 

There is a great deal of beautiful material 

for silent contemplation, which would be 

OCOLETTES far more fruitful than canasta, bridge, and 
wise-cracking, those popular pursuits of 

the day and evening. Some want more 
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Editorial Comment . 


Tell Your Son 


The heart of the Passover observ- 
ance is the admonition (in Exodus 
13:8), “tell your son” about the deliv- 
erance from Egypt. By relaying the 
narration (the Hebrew word for which 
is Haggadah) of the ancient struggle 
for freedom to each generation we 
keep alive the appetite and apprecia- 
tion for this human condition. Every 
Passover rite and food is supposed to 
heighten our sense of gratitude for our 
own liberties and induce in us a will- 
ingness to labor for the emancipation 
of others who groan under bondage. 

The prophet speaks mournfully of 
those who observe Yom Kippur but 
who have not learned its lesson. Of 
those who celebrate Pesach but who 
do not savor its ideals we might say, 
“Wherefore have we feasted, and ye 
see not?” Passover must provide the 
impetus which will move us, in our 
daily association, to help in the reali- 
zation of the Passover hope expressed 
in the Union Prayerbook: “May... 
every trace of bondage disappear from 
among men, so that at last a universal 
feast of freedom shall be celebrated in 
Thy name.” 

Reechoing this prayer, the entire 
family of the UAHC, including the 
Brotherhood, Sisterhood and Youth 
affiliates, extends to all members best 
wishes for a Pesach which will tighten 
the family bond and heighten our devo- 
tion to the cause of freedom. 


For Fathers Only 


Men, 17 1s uNrorTUNATE that so many 
of you are self-conscious when_ it 
comes to leading a prayer or taking 
charge of a religious ceremony in 
your home. Everyone agrees that the 
observance of Jewish practices can 
be a source of much delight and 
heightened stability. At the recent con- 
vention of the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, for example, the 
delegates adopted a _ statement on 
spiritual Exaltation which declared 
that “communication with the Al- 
mighty is essential to the good life.” 
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If you could overcome your feeling 
of awkwardness, you would find it 
relatively easy and exceedingly grati- 
fying to fulfill your traditional funce- 
tion as religious head of the house- 
hold. Start with the Seder. Many men, 
particularly those brought up in Or- 
thodox homes, remember the Passover 
ritual as a very complicated procedure. 
Well, it isn’t in the Union Hagaddah. 
That remarkable book retains all of 
the majesty of the Seder, its warmth, 
and its delicious blend of the gay and 
the grave. But it is most uncom- 
plicated. You can read either the He- 
brew or the English, and you will find 
it much conduct a Seder 
than you thought. 

The Sabbath meal is another occa- 
sion when your ritual guidance can be 
helpful and readily achievable. After 
mother lights the candles, and the 
family sings the Amen, lift up the 
Kiddush cup and recite the prayer. 
You will find the text in the Union 
Prayerbook or in the excellent Home 
Prayer Book published by the Central 
Conference of American Rabbis. 

As for the blessing over the bread, 
the atmosphere of holiness and whole- 
someness in your home can be im- 
measurably enhanced if the entire 
family recites it together. There are 
several musical versions of the bless- 
ing over the bread which are truly 
beautiful. One of them goes: “Praised 
be Thou, O Lord our King, Author 
of Life and everything, who from the 
earth brought forth this bread that we, 
Thy children, may be fed.” For other 
variations and the music, consult your 
nearest rabbi, or teenager, or write to 
the National Federation of Temple 
Youth, 838 Fifth Avenue, New York 
a oO 

And at night, men, you and your 
youngsters will reach new dimensions 
of family fervor if you join in a 
bedtime prayer, or if you just listen 
to your children recite one. Here is 
a sample: “Dear God, as I go to sleep 
tonight, I pray to you with all my 
might: keep me always gay and 
bright; teach me to enjoy what’s right, 
and let me be my parents’ delight.” 
Then the Sh’ma. 

Then an inner glow. Try it. 
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Should Jews Urge Inclusion 
of American Jewish History 
in Public School Textbooks? 


Robert S. Gamzey 
Editor, The Intermountain 
News, Denver, Colorado 


Jewish 


Jewish history should be taught in 
the public schools. American children 
should know that Jewish roots are 
as old as any other in America. They 
should have a picture of the develop- 
ing American Jewish community. They 
should also know that the basic teach- 
ings of Judaism are the foundation 
of the Christian religion, and, in turn, 
of democratic government. 

The incorporation of such material 
in textbooks would be no_ infringe- 
ment upon the doctrine of separation 
of church and state. In explaining 
the ideals of Judaism and Christian 
groups, we teach about religion, not 


religion. 


Dr. James L. Bugg, Jr. 
Associate Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Missouri 


That the Jewish people have not 
always been given full credit for the 
role they have played in American 
history is due not to any conspiracy 
of silence on the part of textbook 
authors but rather to the fact that in 
too many cases insufficient research 
has been published upon the careers 
of outstanding Jewish citizens. and 
textbook writers are thus unaware of 
their contributions. Many Americans 
know little of Haym Salomon. We 
know even less of Judah Touro. the 
petriot citizen who fought with Jack- 
son at New Orleans, and whose _ phi- 
lantnropy was broad enough to include 
synagogue and church alike. Most of 
us would readily credit George Gersh- 
win with being one of the nation’s 
outstanding composers, but few of us 
realize that he was but one of a host 
of Americans of Jewish descent who 
have enriched music, literature and 
art in the United States. 

If we historians. whether we write 
or teach. are failing adequately to in- 
struct our students and readers on 
the part which American Judaism has 
played in our common development. 
part of the fault at least lies in the 











DURING THE CELEBRATION of 
the Tercentenary of Jewish life 
in America, many facts about 
the contributions of Jews and 
Judaism are being given wide 
circulation. Many Jews are 
hearing them for the first time; 
for non-Jews, the data is ex- 
tremely novel. The 
then arises as to whether Jewish 


question 


groups should urge the em- 
bodiment of the information 
about what Jewry did for Amer- 
ica in the public school text- 
books so that more Americans 
what Asher Levy 
instance, to this 


will know 
meant, for 
country, and how, for example, 
the Community Chest idea came 
from Judaism. Jewish children 
often ask why the deeds of a 
Haym Salomon or a_ Judah 
Touro are not known to their 
non-Jewish friends. The entire 
value of the Tercentenary cele- 
bration, it can be argued, would 
be enhanced if more Americans 


knew how much a group like 


the Jews enriched American 
civilization. It can also be ar- 
sued that history books which 
do not tell about the ways in 
which various groups gave of 
themselves to America are in- 
complete. 

Of course, the entire question 


impinges upon the principle of 


the separation of church and 
state. Jews have been among the 
leaders in contending that sec- 
tarianism should be kept out of 
tax-supported schools. Can we. 
for example, ask that Santa 
Claus be kept out of schools 
and Haym Salomon be let in? 

In this symposium a number 
of renowned authorities attempt 
to answer the question posed in 
the title. 








fact that we are inadequately in. 
formed on these contributions. This 
is where Jewish scholars could pet 
form a real service. The publicatio: 
of well-written, lively and scholarly 
biographies and monographs dealing 
with the contributions of Judaism and 
Jewish leaders would, I think, at least 
partially remedy this neglect. 


Adolph Rosenberg 
Editor & Publisher, The Southern 1s. 
raelite, Atlanta, Ga. 


(ny move to include material about 
Jewish heroes in texts for public 
schools will not have my support. 

[I can imagine a _ religion-minded 
author working on a history book. He 
wants to chronicle the War of 1812 
The hero list seems top-heavy with 
Episcopalians. Where, oh, where can 
he locate some Catholic or Jewish 
generals as counter-balance? Will he 
have to dig down into the obscur 
ranks to be “fair to all faiths”? If he 
doesn’t, some may ask, “Where were 
the Jewish heroes?” In writing about 
the Civil War, there would be a pas- 
sage about a general who was de- 
posed, Shall his faith be designated? 
And Sherman? What religion did he 
profess? What would happen if men- 
tion was made of Benedict Arnold's 
religion? 

Isn't the classification of persons in 
public life. favorable or unfavorabl 
by ethnic or religious origin, som 
thing we Jews should oppose? 


Leo Pfeffer 
{ssistant Director, Commission  o1 
Law and Social Action, American Jeu 
ish Congress 


If the question were, “Should in 
formation about the Jewish contribu 
tion to America be included in the 
textbooks?” 
answering. Of course. Jewish contri 


it would almost be self 


butions to American culture and prog 
ress should be included in the public 
school curriculum. as should the con 
tributions of all ethnic. religious an: 
cultural groups in our country. Ther: 
is hardly a modern educator wh 
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would dispute this and I doubt that 
there are many new public school 
textbooks in American history, civics 
or similar subjects published today 
effort to 


contribu- 


which do not make some 


accord recognition to the 
tions of these groups. 
There is, of 
tional or legal problem involved. The 
Constitution 
doctrination in state schools; it does 


course, no constitu- 


proscribes religious in- 


not require ignorance. 

The difficulty in the question arises 
from the words “we” and “urge.” If 
by the former you mean the organized 
Jewish community, religious or secu- 
lar, and by the latter you contemplate 
a promotion campaign, I should be 
inclined to urge restraint, if not ab- 
stinence. No matter noble the 
motives, there is great danger in or- 
ganized group pressures to influence 
the context of public school books. I 
think the Jewish groups should spon- 
sor the preparation of appropriate re- 
source material and should inform the 
educational authorities and publishers 
of its existence and availability. More 
is neither needful nor advisable. 


how 


Dr. James W. Silver 
Chairman, History Department, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi 


As a non-Jew and as a teacher of 
history for a quarter of a century, I 
would say emphatically. “No.” to the 
query. 

1) The books are already 
crowded with facts. and it would be 
extremely difficult for teachers and 
children to assimilate additional ma- 
with minority 


over- 


terial having to do 
groups. The exception may be where 
there is a profound influence on the 
(American life. 

move would defeat its 
because of the contro- 


mainstream of 

2) Such a 
own purpose 
versy it would stir up among boards 
of education, textbook writers. and 
the public generally. | believe the net 
result would be harmful than 
beneficial. It is partly a question of 


more 


strategy. 

3) The brilliant contributions of a 
Brandeis are worth extolling because 
he was a great American rather than 
hecause he was a Jew. 

4) The 
much of an 
which might well lead to competition 
among mi- 


proposition smacks too 


indoctrination program 


rather than cooperation 


norities. 
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5) Each minority group should 
cherish its particular contribution to 
the American heritage but the re- 
sponsibility for keeping its own mem- 
bers informed should not rest on the 
public schools. Moreover, the minority 
group can most effectively inform 
non-members of its history by means 
of contributions to school libraries of 
well selected books. magazines, ete. 
Although this may surprise you 
(and perhaps it is not pertinent), I 
have found less intolerance regarding 
minority groups, possibly even in- 
cluding the Negro, here at the pre- 
Protestant University of 
Mississippi than anywhere in the 
country. To be specific, Jewish cam- 
pus leaders (editors of the paper, 
presidents of the student body, heads 
of honor societies, captains of the 
football team) have been all out of 
proportion to their numbers and have 
achieved status through recognized 
ability. This healthy situation might 
be endangered if this proposal were 
think the same would 
apply in the local publie schools. 


dominantly 


carried out. I 


Rabbi Joseph H. Gumbiner 
Director, Hillel Foundation, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley 


To answer the question — intelli- 


a % 








know what we 
mean by “Jewish contribution” re- 
ferred to so frequently this year. We 
also need to have a clear philosophy 
as to what we want to achieve through 
the teaching of American history in 
the public schools. 

The second question is perhaps 
easier to answer than the first. Through 
American history in 


gently we need to 


the teaching of 
the public schools we want (1) to 
convey factually correct information 
about the American past, (2) stimu- 
late the formation of habits of good 
citizenship, and (3) help our young 
people form a warm emotional attach- 
ment to the basic values of American 
democracy, including respect for 
Americans whose background may be 
different from that of a majority in a 
given classroom. 
What about the 
tions? In my opinion 
practice of calling attention to the 
people 


Jewish contribu- 
the common 


individual contributions of 
somehow known as Jews, let us say 
in the field of medicine or industry, 
agriculture or commerce, is false, 
ludicrous, even sinful. It is false be- 
cause it assumes that a mythical Jew- 
ish race exists. It is ludicrous because 
if history were to be rewritten so as 
to identify every Jew, we should also 
identify Baptist or 


have to every 


Ls q atte 





THE JEWS ARRIVE AT SAVANNAH, GEORGIA, in 1733—as depicted 


in UAHC filmstrip, 


“Three Hundred Years—Memorable 


Events in 


American Jewish History,’ written by Rabbi Bertram W. Korn and 
produced by Victor Kayfetz Productions. Shouldn’t all American chil- 
dren learn in public schools about contributions which Jews and Judaism 
made to American life? That is topic of symposium in these pages. 
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Negro or person whose family came 
from Albania. It is sinful because our 
mission to the nations is not pride- 
fully to call attention to what fine 
people the Jews are. It is rather to 
get on with the difficult task of living 
a covenant existence under God. 

There are some contributions made 
by American Jews, however, which re- 
veal transparently the living spirit of 
Judaism. I mean achievements like 
those in the field of social work, com- 
munity organization for support of 
philanthropies, the substitution of ar- 
bitration for legal technicalities, study 
and work in behalf of social insurance, 
defense of civil liberties, the building 
of synagogues, schools and agencies 
for youth and adult education, the 
founding of hospitals, etc. Such con- 
tributions stem from Judaism even 
though they are of necessity imple- 
mented through the agency of indi- 
vidual Jews. I believe that these con- 
tributions should be identified as to 
their origin in the textbooks of Ameri- 
can public schools, along with those 
of other groups in the general popu- 
lation. 


Rabbi Morris Adler 


Congregation Shaarey Zedek, Detroit 


As a Jew and as an American, I am 
reasonably proud of the part Ameri- 
can Jews have played in the life of 
our country. In science, law, music, 
education, industry and government, 
Jews have notable achievements to 
their credit. These accomplishments 
have enriched our national culture 
and have become integrated with it. 
It is just that the American people 
should recognize this contribution and 
thus strengthen their realization that 
American life receives streams of 
influence from the rich diversity of 
its citizenry. 

I am, however, loath to have or- 
ganized Jewish pressure overtly 
clamor for its inclusion in our public 
school textbooks. Firstly, it presents 
the undignified spectacle of our Jew- 
ish community demanding attention 
and recognition. Secondly, it sanctions 
a principle which would expose our 
schools to many kinds of partisan de- 
mands for similar accolades of ap- 
preciation by labor, manufacturers’ 
associations, chambers of commerce, 
as well as the multiple ethnic and re- 
ligious groups that comprise America. 
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There is a better way. Let the 
Jewish group sponsor studies of out- 
standing Jewish individuals who have 
contributed to American life. The 
writing of American history by Ameri- 
can Jewish scholars should be fostered 
so that the Jewish role may be placed 
in proper perspective. Such studies 
and writings will ultimately enter the 
realm of ideas and data upon which 
writers of public school books will 
draw. Thus in the course of time will 
a fairer description and evaluation 
of the Jewish contribution to Ameri- 
can life find its way into the chron- 
icles written for all Americans. 


Dr. Samuel Dinin 
Executive Director, Bureau of Jewish 
Education, Los Angeles 


In a recent article I made the fol- 
lowing statement which bears on the 
question: “Most of the histories of 
Europe and America used in the pub- 
lic schools devote little or no space 
to Jews or Judaism. It is as if the 
Jews as a group ceased to exist in 
the Western world after the destruc- 
tion of the Second Temple. except as 
an irritant to the Christian world... . 
Very often the historians write not out 
of bias but out of ignorance. It seems 
to me that it ought to be possible to 
make analyses of the history books 
used in the schools for the purpose 
of pointing out glaring hiatuses and 
injustices, as well as to provide au- 
thenticated source material which 
would make it possible for historians 
to write more balanced accounts.” 

In line with this statement I would 
say that more American Jewish his- 
tory should be incorporated into our 
public school textbooks. We should 
request not only more Jewish material 
but more data about the contributions 
of all minority groups. This will be 
done only if we have more graduate 
students specializing in research in 
American Jewish history in our uni- 
versities, and if we meet with the 
organized historical groups on a level 
of scholarship. The fact that several 
fine books on American Jewish his- 
tory have been done as doctoral dis- 
sertations at some of our great uni- 
versities may augur better things to 
come. When more work will have 
been done it may be possible to re- 
dress the wrongs committed by some 
of our historians. 


% 
Revelation 
by Charles Angoff 


A... you Marvin Morse?” 

The chemist looked at the lady who 
asked the question, wondering how 
she had learned his name. As yet he 
had not been introduced to anyone at 
the cocktail party given in honor of 
those who were to read papers at the 
convention. It was pleasant, however, 
to be addressed by someone in this 
gathering of strangers. 

“I’m Rhoda Altmeyer. My husband 
is a friend of the president of your 
firm and we’ve been looking forward 
to meeting you. I hope you can take 
dinner with us Friday night. I promise 
you a real Shabos meal.” 

A warm glow went through him. 
“Oh,” he said impulsively, “Thanks 
much. It'll be a pleasure.” 

Everything that happened at the 
Altmeyer home on _ Friday night 
sent memory waves through Marvin 
Morse. Introduced to Mr. Altmeyer’s 
mother, he thought of his mother. She. 
too, had been short. round-faced. and 
possessed of that same _ enigmatic 
smile. When he looked at the wrinkled 
features of the gentle old lady, he 
recalled how his mother used to say 
to him, “Moishele, kind meins, voos 
machstu?” When the younger Mrs. 
Altmeyer, in a matter-of-fact way, rose 
to bless the candles, the hardened 
chemist felt a softening in his insides 
and a moistening in his eyes. It had 
been decades since he had witnessed 
that ceremony. At his own home 
neither his wife nor he had _ ever 
bothered to introduce any Jewishness 
for themselves or for their three chil- 
dren. When Mr. Altmeyer made the 
motsi, with the three Altmeyer chil- 
dren chiming in. Marvin felt another 
inner pang. He saw. in his mind’s eye. 
the repeated efforts his father had 
made to instil in him a spark of love 
for things Jewish. He revisualized his 
own rejection of those efforts: the 





Mr. Angoff is the well-known author 
whose books include When 1 Wasa Boy. 
Journey to the Dawn, and In the Morn- 
ing Light. This story is adapted from a 
longer version appearing in the author’s 
new book, The Sun at Noon. Mr. Angoff 
was winner of the 1953 Daroff Fiction 
Award of the Jewish Book Council of 


America. 
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surly way he resisted the preparation 
for Bar Mitzvah; the relief he felt 
when he was liberated from cheder; 
the supercilious attitude which he 
and his chums took in college bull-ses- 
sions, which clamped the label, “su- 
perstition” on all religion; the uneasy 
feeling he had whenever any of his 
chemist-colleagues brought up a Jew- 
ish subject; the odd feelings which 
wrestled withir him when Jewish 
matters were headlined in the news- 
papers, either in connection with per- 
secution or the events in Israel; the 
embarrassed manner in which he and 
his wife had agreed to discard re- 
ligious identification from their life. 

All these thoughts were flashing in 
his brain during the delicious repast. 
when he heard an invitation to join 
them at temple services. He _ said 
yes, and was about to add, in the usual 
vein of braggadocio, that it had been 
forty years since he had entered a 
Jewish house of worship. But he 
checked himself in time. After all, 


what was there to boast about? 
Entering the building, he saw at 
once that it wasn’t like the old shul 
he had attended as a boy, and sur- 
mised that it was a temple. When he 
sat down in the theater-like pew, he 
wondered whether he would stay 
awake. But what he saw and heard 
gripped him. The musical welcome to 
the Sabbath, sung by the choir, had 
a haunting lyricism. The English 
prayers in the prayer book, some read 
by the rabbi and some read in unison, 
were amazingly beautiful and_pro- 
vocative. During the musical responses, 
some of the melodies were so poignant 
and others so lilting that Marvin’s 
heart lifted and he struggled to hold 
back rebellious tears. Throughout the 
rabbi’s sermon, in which the thought 
was expressed that religion is merely 
an attempt to make people’s daily life 
match their potentialities, Marvin felt 
a sense of pride that he was associated 
with such inspiring and challenging 


sentiments, although he knew how 


slender the bond had been for decades. 

At the Oneg Shabbat that followed 
the service, Marvin met various peo- 
ple. They were a blur to him, for 
memories continued to tumble one 
after another inside of him. He knew 
that the atmosphere was a wholesome 
one, and that was most important. 
He remembered that a pleasant man 
said to him, “I like to come here every 
Friday night, no matter whether I like 
or even understand what the rabbi 
says. I send my children to the re- 
school, and, brother, do | 
have a time keeping up with them!” 

Marvin wished the man would talk 
on and on, but the evening was soon 
over. That night, in his hotel room. 
instead of concentrating on the talk he 
was to deliver the next day, his mind, 


ligious 


willy-nilly, dwelt on the events of the 
learned 
who he was. what he was. It was such 


evening. Somehow, he had 
a thrilling revelation. For forty years 
he had wandered, now he was on the 


way back home. 


An Impression of 
American Judaism 


Rocsvins I REVISITED my_ native 


America. America’s material  pros- 
perity produced an impact which 
at first obscured all other impressions. 
What activity, what vigor, what might, 
what abundance! In this regard, as 
in so many others, the American Jew- 


ish scene conforms to the general 
American picture. New synagogues, 


schools, mausoleums. and centers for 
recreation and for administration seem 
to sprout everywhere, and in their 
respective spheres to vie with one an- 
other in splendor. Communal social 
machinery has expanded beyond rec- 
ognition: the number and position of 
officials and employees, the range and 
elaboration of organization, the vol- 
ume and the “pressure” of the fund- 
raising. all these are amazingly im- 
pressive. 

But after talking with hundreds of 
fellow Jews and worshipping in a 
score of synagogues in cities large and 
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by Harold F. Reinhart 


small, | possess also an impression of 
the contemporary American mind and 
soul. In the fine temples I found well 
organized services. much good preach- 
ing and many large congregations. 
In other handsome buildings, called 


“Community Centers,” I found eff- 


cient pursuit of recreation and “cul- 
All the activities housed in cen- 
American 


ture.” 
ters are contained also in 
synagogues (the “shul with a pool” is 
already an old American institution! ). 
Vice versa, all activities of the syna- 
gogue are carried on in the recrea- 
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fact that she is the mother of three rabbis, pictured with her, all serving 
Reform temples. They are (from left): Bernard Perelmuter, an as- . 
sistant rabbi at Cleveland’s Euclid Avenue Temple; Martin M. Perley. 
rabbi of Congregation B’rith Sholom, Louisville, Kentucky; and H. 
Goren Perelmuter, rabbi of Beth Zion Memorial Temple, Johnstown. 


Pennsylvania. 








tion centers, except that of worship. 

There is much pleading for unity 
in Jewish life, and it is said that reli- 
gion divides; charity, sport. culture. 
unite. Never has a more shallow dis- 
tinction been expressed. Wherever 
there is thought and feeling there is 
difference. The kind of unity which 
is sought at the expense of religion is 
a unity of the herd, a totalitarian mass. 
a thin and superficial substitute for 
true social experience. Only superfi- 
ciality can account for a plea for Jew- 
ish unity by ignoring that which is 
the essential unifying factor: the way 
of life based on the centrality of the 
service of Heaven. 

But not only outside the synagogue 
is a certain superficiality apparent in 
American Jewish life. The American 
synagogue (my experience is of Re- 
form and 
provides incentives to Jewish solidarity 
and Jewish pride, a certain amount of 
Jewish education, and a public expres- 


Conservative synagogues) 


sion of Jewish worship. But. alas, in 
all the grandeur of American congre- 
gational activity. one senses little ex- 
perience of concentrated — spiritual 
effort. The atmosphere of divine con- 
versation is evaporated. It is very thin. 


This lack which is the lack of Jewish 
substance is modern: it is also Amer- 
ican. One observes a variety of efforts 
to restore “the Jewish spirit” by the 
fostering of more ceremonial: but the 
ceremonial observance usually seems 
artificial and motivated by nostalgia 
or opportunism rather than true pas- 
sion. Such efforts may conduce to a 
good end; but their present practice 
is not effective. Somehow the Ameri- 
can temple-goer (many a one would 
not even call himself a worshipper), 
whatever the value of his attendance. 
and I am sure there is value. does not 
(as we believe he should) leave his 
temple fortified in his faith in the 
Divine. And so, his personality is not 
Jewishly formed. 

One American extreme 
views recently suggested that it was 


rabbi of 


inappropriate to require a would-be 
proselyte to study, and that it should 
suffice for such a person to declare 
his willingness to be called a Jew and 
to accept the consequences of being 
so called. I do not wish here to express 
any opinion about proselytes. but I 
cite the rabbi’s views in order to show 
his implied picture of the contempo- 


rary American Jew. In this rabbi’s 


A Reply to Rabbi Reinhart 


by David Seligson 


ius PROBLEM RAISED by my good 
friend, Rabbi Reinhart, of engender- 
ing a “consecrated spiritual effort,” is 
not restricted to the American scene. 
It is wide-spread throughout all areas 
of English congregational life. in 
Orthodox as well as Liberal and Re- 
form synagogues. Unless the picture 
has changed drastically during the 
post-war years, and a weekly perusal 
of the London Jewish Chronicle indi- 
cates that it has not, my impression 
garnered during a ministry of five 
years in the English Midlands is that 
our English colleagues are confronted 
with the secularism. the ab- 
sence of a genuine religious spirit and 
the mood of prayer as we experience 
here. I daresay that challenge is uni- 
versal in our distraught and distracted 
world. 


same 
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We in 


the struggle. There has been a_ five- 


America are not giving up 


fold increase in Reform congregations 
in metropolitan New York. and an 
proliferation of new 
synagogues in parts of the 
country under the auspices of the 
Union of American Hebrew Congre- 


unprecedented 
various 


gations. This indicated that more and 
more of our young American Jews are 
finding a new spiritual dimension and 
a strengthening and deepening of their 
religious loyalties. 

These new communities as well as 
older ones can be effective only if they 
provide services of worship which in- 
spire one to lead the good life; hence. 
the increasing concern of our rabbis 
and laity with the place of ceremonial 
and ritual in our worship experience. 
Dr. Reinhart suggests that the cere- 
monial observance in our congrega- 
tions is “artificial” and that “it ap- 
pears to be 


motivated by nostalgia 


or opportunism.” He disregards, or 


opinion, the proselyte should not be 
constrained to belief or to practice 
study, because none of these is usual 


in Jewish society! This is a judgment 
more sweeping than I should dare to 
pronounce; it is perhaps a caricature: 
but in it lies profound truth. Th: 
things of the spirit are worn so thin! 

And yet, the future of American 
Jewry need not be dark. American 
Jewish activity knows no bounds. The 
Judaism of the New World may not 
be deep, but it is busy. And of that 
activity a decent share goes to digging 
in those fields of learning from which 
rich harvest should be reaped. Ameri- 
can Jewry is celebrating its Tercenten 
ary. It is an auspicious occasion. But 
for all the seeming maturity of three 
hundred years. it must be recognized 
that the magnitude of American Jewry 
is covered by a single life span. All the 
great European centers of Jewish 
learning and piety took much longer 
than that to develop. In America today 
along with a wealth of Jewish interest 
and Jewish loyalty. there is intense 
Jewish activity. The earnest effort of 
this generation will not be in vain; a 
richer Jewish experience will be the 
reward. 


oblivious to, the sincere and 
sustained study of ritual that has taken 
place over a number of vears, the 


seems 


surveys that have been made. the dis 
cussions that have been devoted to it. 
the conscientious experiments _ that 
have been undertaken. In this area as 
in others. Reform feels its great re- 
sponsibility as the spiritual heir of 
our entire tradition. It must do for our 
time what Hillel and Rabban Gama- 
liel did for theirs, reinterpret, adapt. 
modify. I suppose this process could 
be called “artificial” but if so. it has 
been a continuous element in the evo- 
lution of Judaism from earliest times. 

One can appreciate Rabbi Reinhart’s 
suspicion of a monolithic unity which 
is achieved at the expense of religious 
This, 


unity any less 


however. does not 
desirable in 
those areas which are of common con- 
cern. The 
Reform by the Jewish masses in Amer- 


conviction. 
render 


increasing acceptance of 


ica illustrates how old cleavages are 
disappearing. Perhaps Rabbi Reinhart 
will be willing to concede that the 
rescue and rehabilitation of the rem- 
nant of our brethren in Europe con- 
stitutes a “service of Heaven” and that 
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the vast network of social services for 
our aged, troubled and infirm is not 
unworthy in His sight. Even in reli- 
xious matters it has been possible to 
york together in unity for causes 
which concern us as a religious com- 
munity without surrendering our own 
principles. 

Such cooperation has been available 
even in so sensitive an area as prose- 
lytism. I am glad that Rabbi Reinhart 
referred to the hyperbolic statement of 
his rabbinical informant as a “carica- 
ture.” Every Reform rabbi in America 
knows, as do many of our intelligent 


laymen, that the program of welcom- 
ing sincere proselytes into the Jewish 
with the 
greatest care and concern for the full- 
est spiritual integration of the appli- 
cant. The most recent survey indicates 
that a heartening number of proselytes 
fulfill their obligations. They join con- 
gregations, attend services and in 
many cases participate actively in the 
responsibilities of Jewish life. 

For well over a century, the West 
London Synagogue has been a citadel 
of the finest traditions of our faith. 
I have had the privilege of both wor- 


fold is being carried out 


shipping in its congregation and of 
occupying its pulpit. These were pro- 
found experiences which I have never 
forgotten. Its distinguished minister 
now calls upon us to rededicate our- 
selves as a community to our historic 
role of witnessing to the Divine in our 
lives and of affirming the religious 
basis of our group life. We join hands 
with him across the sea and with our 
brethren everywhere in this task. 





[Readers are invited to join this discus- 
sion. Send your observations to the 


Editor.]| 


Sherlock Holmeses of Jewish History 


by Harold U. Ribalow 


i= THRILLING FEELING of suspense 
which you might get from a detective 
story our forefathers derived from ex- 
tracting new meanings from Biblical 
statements. That’s what the Talmud 
essentially is, particularly that portion 
of it known as Midrash (which means 
“exploration” ). 

Good historians are like detectives 
and Midrashists in that they are en- 
gaged in the exciting task of “getting 
their facts.” It is strange to realize 
that the history of the Jews in Amer- 
ica, on which much attention is fo- 
cused during this Tercentenary year, 
is shrouded in much mystery. We 
know more about some earlier periods 
of Jewish history than we do about 
much that very 
country during the last three centuries. 


happened in_ this 


American Jews were so busy adjusting 
themselves to their milieu that they 
didn’t bother recording their doings. 
As a result, we don’t really know too 
much about Haym Salomon, Judah 
Touro, Uriah Levy, and other Ameri- 
can Jewish heroes. 

Even more recent events are clouded 
in doubt. Some ideas. popularly held. 
are not completely verified, and it is 
tantalizing to realize how much data 
is missing about the Asher Levys and 
others in the American-Jewish pan- 
theon, Fortunately, a group of his- 
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LAWRENCE R. WECHSLER 
His generosity made possible pub- 
lication of Rabbi Korn’s book of 
historic and historical essays. Mr. 
Wechsler’s gift was in memory of 
his wife. 


torians has begun to delve into our 
past and more light is being shed 
regularly. Dr. Jacob R. Marcus, the 
beloved and gifted professor of the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish  In- 
stitute of Religion, is one of the lead- 
ing diggers for American-Jewish facts. 
Those in the Reform movement should 
know that Dr. Marcus has been re- 
sponsible for the of a 
mountain of data through his own re- 


uncovering 


searches, his books, his travels. the 
stimulation of disciples and through 
the extraordinary work of the Ameri- 
can Jewish Archives which he founded 
and which is maintained on the Cin- 
cinnati campus of the College-Institute 
through the private 
donors. The American Jewish Histori- 
cal Society. headed by the 
scholarly Boston lawyer-historian, Lee 
M. Friedman, an honorary member of 
the Union’s national executive board, 


generosity of 


long 


has made monumental progress in dis- 


covering new knowledge about the 
American past. Hard-working histori- 


ans such as Anita Lebeson, Rabbi 
Lee J. Levinger, Rufus Learsi, Oscar 
Handlin, Bernard Postal, Rabbi Ab- 
ram V, Goodman, Professor Ellis Riv- 
kin, Charles Segal—to mention but a 
few—have also made strides in clear- 
ing up the “mystery of history.” 

A splendid illustration of the detec- 


tive work which into the con- 


goes 
scientious quest of history is the 
recent volume of essays. Eventful 


Years and Experiences, written by 
Rabbi Bertram W. Korn, of Reform 
Congregation Keneseth Israel, Phila- 
delphia. Made possible by the gener- 
of Lawrence R. Wechsler, a 
trustee of the Philadelphia congrega- 
tion, the book is published by the 
American Jewish Archives. 


osity 


How Dr. Korn manages to guide one 
of the nation’s largest temples and 
still lead the life of a historian is 
itself a mystery. Author of the most 
definitive volume on the Jews and the 





| 


Civil War as well as other books, the 
young rabbi has become a veritable 
Sherlock Holmes of American history. 
His essays, dealing with Jewish life 
in the nineteenth century, are written 
not only in sparkling and arresting 





LEE M. FRIEDMAN 


Lawyer-Historian 


style, but reflect the patient, plodding 
work of tracking down a vast array of 
facts hitherto only partially known 
or entirely unknown. 

In his search for the truth, the 
rabbi-historian has written hundreds 
of letters, conducted innumerable 
interviews. displayed the most 
Holmesian ingenuity, and has en- 
riched all of us. In one delightful 
essay, for example, he tells us how 
Jewish GI’s were looked after during 
the Spanish-American War. In an- 
other, we are for the first time pre- 
sented with a full account of the first 
rabbinical school in America, Mai- 
monides College. and we learn how 
its two graduates who became rabbis 
“went” Reform despite their tradi- 
tionalist training. Rabbi Korn’s pas- 
sion for the truth defies partisanship; 
he questions. for instance, some of 
the assertions made by Isaac Mayer 
Wise. Likewise, he discloses the Jew- 
ish involvement in the Know-Nothing 
movement. Through almost unbeliev- 
ably tedious research, he has_ un- 
covered the names of hitherto un- 
known Jews who were among the 
famed “48-ers” (those who came here 
from Germany in 1848), and he 
stresses the fact that seven of them 
were rabbis! 

A lonely chase that took the author 


10 


among yellowed newspapers produced 
one of the book’s liveliest essays, the 
one which tells about the very first 
prayer by a rabbi in Congress. We are 
presented with the entire prayer, 
which included a reference to a polit- 
ical squabble, and the various reac- 
tions and repercussions of that un- 
precedented event. including snide 
and snarling anti-Semitic remarks, ex- 
pressions of amazement by those who 
had never seen a rabbi before, and 
utterances of joy at this manifestation 
of American equality. Also notable is 
the new light about Judah Benjamin 
in one of the essays. which includes 
a brilliant interpretation of the im- 
portance of the career of the Jew who 
was the “brains of the Confederacy,” 
frequent target of vicious anti-Jewish 
hostility, and hitherto one of the most 
enigmatic personalities in Jewish his- 
tory. The entire book is a vivid and 
valuable re-creation of Jewish life in 
the last century. 

Those who enjoy mystery stories 


a» 





DR. JACOB R. MARCUS 
Historian and Inspirer 
of Historians 


ought to taste history books like Eventr- 
ful Years and Experiences. They will 
discover a new and significant source 
of excitement. 


An Antidote to Kinsey 


by Samuel R. Lehrman 


2. MOST DISTRESSING ASPECT of the 
heavily publicized Kinsey reports was 
not the revelation of wide-spread li- 
cense and deviation, but the implica- 
tion that prevalence spells propriety. 
Because misconduct exists, is it to 
be condoned? 

In the first place, the Kinsey inter- 
views are not as conclusive as we 
might have been led to believe. A 
great number of those Kinseyized are 
exhibitionists; most of us are not will- 
ing to talk about intimate matters ex- 
cept in the privacy of the doctor’s of- 
fice. In the second place. the fact that 
many are afflicted with a disease does 
not warrant society to accept it as 
incurable. Remember. there was a time 
when tuberculosis affected 90% of the 
world. No one argues that that was a 
good condition. Sexual aberration is 
also a disease. It can be cured. 

Fortunately, we now have an an- 





Dr, Lehrman, a psychoanalyst, is Adjunct 
Psychiatrist at Mount Sinai Hospital. Neu 
York, and Consulting Psychiatrist for the 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion. 


swer, so to speak, to Kinsey. It is in 
the form of a warm, interesting, down- 
to-earth. almost poetically written 
book by Dr. Abraham N. Franzblau. 
for three decades Professor of Pastoral 
Psychiatry at the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion 
and now Dean of its School of Educa- 
tion and Sacred Music. Entitled The 
Road to Sexual Maturity (Simon and 
Schuster, $3.50), the volume not only 
provides a devastating answer to Kin- 
sey. but more important, does so in 
the process of developing a much 
larger thesis: that there is a sound and 
workable ethic of sex and family life 
for those who want physical gratifica- 
tion and also ethical satisfaction. 
Without sermonizing, this psychologi- 
cally authentic book offers encourage- 
ment to people who choose to abide 
by certain positive standards in their 
love- and family-life. Without using 
technical jargon, the fruits of psychi- 
atry are offered in this book for the 
ordinary reader. It is no accident that 
the psychiatrist-author was one of 
those from whom the late Rabbi 
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Joshua Liebman derived his inspira- 
tion and his conviction that religion 
and psychiatry can be handmaidens 
and not opponents in the attainment 
of human stability. 

The book really offers more than 
would be guessed from the title. Dr. 
Franzblau skilfully depicts the gradual 
psycho-sexual development of the in- 
dividual, showing how the meaning of 
love has its origins in the child’s re- 
lationship to his mother and the effect 
of sexual theories, fantasies, and dis- 
coveries upon the child’s psyche. With 
consummate skill he deals with such 
parental chores as imparting the facts 
of life to children and in his chapter, 
“The Lasting Marriage,” he _pains- 
takingly proves that “many marriages 
which do not look very good at first 
turn out to be quite good,” mean- 
while offering valuable counsel for 
the improvement of the marital rela- 
tionship. 

The climax of the book, however, 
is reached in the final chapter where 
the author pits the teachings of ethics 
and common sense against the impres- 
sions created by the Kinsey findings. 
Don Juanism is accurately described 
not as a sign of prowess but as a 
symptom of _ illness. Emphasis _ is 
placed on the goal of maturity and 
the immaturity of some popular no- 
tions about sex and the family are 
brilliantly exposed. A most persuasive 
case is made to prove that “the harvest 
of personal pleasure which each indi- 
vidual may achieve in life” is in- 
creased by a sensible application of 
ethical values. The very tangible and 
transforming power which a seemingly 
intangible element such as love has 
upon corporeal relationships is most 
eloquently described. 

The book is truly a beautiful blend 
of the scientific and the spiritual, and 
must be recorded as a fresh triumph 
for both dynamic psychiatry and the 
rational faith which has beckoned men 
to maturity since the days of the He- 
brew prophets. 
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The Role of the Bible 


@ 
in American History 
by Selig Adler 


S oos-os: YEARS AGO Frederick 
Jackson Turner revolutionized Ameri- 
can history by asserting that the 
American way of life had “come out 
of the forest.” For many years the 
Turnerian hypothesis reigned — su- 
preme, but today we ask ourselves 
what really was that “hither edge of 
civilization,” the frontier? Surely it 
was not contact with the wilderness 
alone that created American democ- 
racy, for mere abundance of land did 
not breed freedom or liberalism in the 
Russian steppes or the pampas of 
Argentina. The answer to the paradox 
is to be found in the kind of civiliza- 
tion which existed in the lighted cabin 
of the “Mayflower” before the first 
Pilgrim stepped out upon the dark 
shore. These pioneers carried with 
them two ancient traditions. From 
Greece. Rome anc the Middle Ages 
came our language. philosophy, art. 
and politics. And from the ancient 
Jews, transmitted through Christian- 
ity, came a pattern of personal and 
social behavior which made it possible 
for Americans to reconcile liberty with 
order. That part of the European heri- 
tage lay in the most prized possession 
of colonial Americans, the Bible. 

It is impossible to understand the 
development of American civilization 
without measuring the importance of 
the “Book of Books.” The Bible was 
the chief religious food of the English- 
men who planted Western civilization 
on these shores. It was the linchpin 
which held together New Hampshire 
farmer and Carolina planter, Pennsyl- 
vania pietist and Georgia Anglican. 
This fact explains why a common civi- 
lization could develop in a land where 
distances were so great and transpor- 
tation so rude. Upon this Biblical 
foundation was laid the edifice of 
American national unity. 


Jews “in Christian Guise” 
Twelve of the thirteen colonies were 
planted in the late aftermath of the 
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Protestant Reformation. This 


great 
religious cataclysm had sent men back 


to the Hebrew Bible to settle their 
denominational differences. The Pil- 
grim Fathers were so attracted by the 
Old Testament that they became, as 
James Truslow Adams has said, “Jews 
in the guise of Christians.” They 
named their children Hezekiah, Eldad, 
Hagar and Mehuman. Sunday was ob- 
served from nightfall to nightfall, and 
it was kept in the traditional Jewish 
way, cessation from work. The Puri- 
tans thought of themselves as the “real 
Jews” who, of course, had accepted 
Jesus. Thus Pharaoh the tyrant was 
King James 1 from whom they had 
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THE SILVER BUFFALO, one of the 
Boy Scouts’ highest awards for dis- 
tinguished service to youth, is be- 
stowed upon a rabbi for the first 
time. The rabbi is Dr. Philip D. 
Bookstaber (right), of Congrega- 
tion Ohev Sholom, Harrisburg, Pa., 
who has devoted decades to Scouts. 
Conferring the award is Dr. Arthur 
A. Schuck, Chief Scout Executive 
of the Boy Scouts of America. 
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fled; the Atlantic was the Red Sea; 
William Bradford and John Winthrop 
were like Moses and Joshua who 
would conquer the “new Zion” from 
red-skinned Canaanites. If they wel- 
comed to New England only converted 
Jews, it must be said that, like most 
people of burning convictions, they 
had little tolerance for dissenters. 

The King James edition of the 
Bible had been published in 1611. 
just nine years before the landing at 
Plymouth. It had a tremendous _in- 
fluence upon the growth of the Eng- 
lish language. Today it is the greatest 
bond of union among English speak- 
ing people. Yet not one single word 
of the Bible, which so influenced this 
language, was written by an English- 
man! With some unimportant ex- 
ceptions every word of both Testa- 
ments was written by a Jew. But the 
Puritans were especially moved by 
Jewish history and the same accents 
of emotion, faith, mystery. and heart- 
break that recorded the struggles of 
the ancient Hebrews gave them the 
strength with which to conquer the 
wilderness. So strong was this in- 
fluence that the Mosaic code was used 
in Connecticut as the law of the 
colony. The alleged “witches” of 
Massachusetts would have been more 
fortunate if the Puritans had not 
taken so literally the injunction about 
not suffering a witch to live. 


Bibliolatry? 

The Bible was frequently the only 
book that these pioneer families knew. 
There was. of course, no competition 
from television, radio, newspapers 
and pulp magazines. They were, per- 
haps, over-addicted to the Bible to 
the extent that they practiced bibli- 
olatry, or uninterpreted worship of 
“the Book.” In the process, the Bible 
was woven into the warp and woof of 
American civilization. Why did New 
England lead in the establishment of 
common schools? In order to be 
saved, so it was held, you had to 
know the Bible and this meant liter- 
acy for all. The New England Primer 
was one of the very first books 
printed in colonial American and for 
five generations it served as the text- 
book for the primary schools. From 
A to Z went the story “In Adam’s 
fall. we sinned all”; “Job feels the 
rod, yet blesses God”; “Samuel 
anoints. and God appoints.” Next to 
the Bible and the Psalter the Primer 
was the most important reading of 
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colonial Americans and upon it gen- 
erations were reared, who quoted 
Scripture even as they sailed their 
ships far out into the seas. 

The roots of the American Revolu- 
tion cannot be explored without con- 
sidering this Biblical impact. Seven- 
teen seventy-six came after two par- 
allel movements of the eighteenth cen- 
tury: the Enlightenment and_ the 
Great Awakening. The former was a 
powerful religious revival, which filled 
the common people with evange- 
listic fervor. Historians feel that it not 
only engendered revolt against the 
Anglican church, but in a subtle way 
made simple farmers and artisans feel 
superior to the English gentry and 
officials, thus preparing the ground 
for Lexington and Concord. The En- 
lightenment, which influenced the in- 
telligentsia, was a revolt against for- 
malized religion. Strangely enough, 
these Deists also quoted Scripture. 
Jonathan Edwards, harbinger of the 
Great Awakening, was a million light 
years away from Tom Paine atid the 
religion of reason, yet Paine also but- 
tressed his arguments with Bibical 
analogies. In Common Sense he said 
that either kings were bad or the 
Bible was wrong. Why did the Found- 
ing Fathers establish a republic rath- 
er than a monarchy? Absolutism 
was in style and any republic was 
bound to be a “pariah among_na- 
tions.” But the Fathers were as fa- 
miliar with Samuel’s warnings against 
kings as they were with the Lord’s 
Prayer and there is ample evidence 
that the words of the seer of Ramah 





had their effect. 


Coming: Another Bible Age? 

Until the Civil War the Bible held 
its own in America. The American 
Bible Society has, since 1816, trans- 
lated the Scriptures into eighty-four 
languages and dialects and dis. 
tributed almost 300,000,000 
After 1865 there was a decline in this 
popularity of the Bible due to compe- 
tition from newspapers and maga 
zines. Moreover, the growth of th: 
city created conditions less favorable 
for that “old-fashioned religion” than 
had existed in the countryside. 

It is possible, however, that anothe: 
great age of the Bible lies before us 
In this tragic century, we are slowl) 
beginning to realize that man is re 
sponsible not only to those whom he 
has selected to govern him, but also 
to God. This recognition of the es- 
sential morality of man spells out our 
old belief in freedom. It marks the 
dividing line between American de- 
mocracy and a _ totalitarianism of 
either the right or left. We live today. 
as the prophet Isaiah said, “In a day 
of trouble, of treading down, and of 
perplexity.” Neither we nor our Is 
raeli brethren can afford to neglect 
the ancient fountain of our spiritual 
values. Only that recognition will 
enable us to overcome the immoral. 
nihilistic tendencies which portray 
life as a meaningless accident. Tran- 
quility and sanity are the essential 
lessons to be derived from the matrix 
of both our Hebraic and American 
heritage: the Jewish Bible. 


copies. 


In a New House of God 


by Pauline F. Kleinmaier 
Temple Israel, Dayton, Ohio 


When first we saw the beauty of this place 
We knew that God Himself had lent His hand 
To set each stone and girder. Bit and brace 
Were guided by His skillful, sure command 


To build an edifice 
He was the Master 
A perfect balancing 


If it were otherwise 


of flowing grace. 
Architect who planned 
of wall and space. 

. could these walls stand? 


In loving arms the elders bear the Scrolls, 


The sanctuary gleams with silver lights: 
The gold menorahs glow and music rolls 


And surges upward, upward to the heights. 


O worshippers, in silent awe draw near 


And call upon His Name to enter here. 
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"Mommy, Why Are the 
Sabbath Candles Lit?” 


[Answers are designed for children 7 
to 10. Readers are invited to submit 
their own replies.—Eb. | 


Mrs. Theodore Gordon, wife of the 
rabbi of Main Line Reform Temple, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For a long time, people have felt 
that a house full of light is a house 
full of joy. When you have a birthday 
party, we light candles. When mother 
and daddy have an especially nice 
dinner party, we have candles on the 
table. So, lighting candles on the Sab- 
bath helps give the day the brightness 
we always want in our home. 


Rabbi Charles B. Lesser, Temple 
Rodef Sholom, Waco, Texas 


We light the candles to show. that 
God’s spirit lives within our home. As 
we kindle them we feel that we are 
united with all the generations who 
have remained loyal to our faith in 
spite of persecution and misunder- 
standing. The candles are also a sign 
that our family is united in love to one 


What Jews Should Know 


another, as well as to Judaism and to 
God. 

I hope you will want to continue this 
ceremony when you are grown and 
have your own home. 


Rabbi Newton J. Friedman. Con- 
gregation Beth Israel, Macon, Ga. 


Some historians think we Jews bor- 
rowed the custom when we lived in 
Persia among the fire-worshipers a 
long time ago. But to me, when the 
family is around the table and these 
candles are lit. the flames tell me God 
is nigh and all is well. 


Mrs. Morris A. Skop, wife of the 
rabbi, The Jewish Center, Coral 
Gables. Florida 


The candles stand for the way our 
eyes and hearts light up when we 
think of the good things that have 
happened to us and the good things 
we have the power to do. For example, 
last week, in the stillness during the 
lighting of the candles, I thought 
about the new dress I want to make 


the “New Testament?” 


By Samuel Sandmel 


IS MORE NATURAL than 


for a Jew to approach the New Testa- 
ment with a feeling of suspicion. He 
knows that it is the seed and the source 
of much of the unreasoning hostility 
which he and his ancestors endured 





Dr. Sandmel, Professor of Bible and Hel- 
lenistic Literature at the Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, has 
written a book on the subject he here dis- 
cusses. The book, A Jewish Understand- 
ing of the New Testament, is expected 
to appear this year. Dr. Sandmel offers 
courses in New Testament at the Cincin- 


nati school. 
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for long centuries. He vaguely believes 
that the book is taboo to him: and 
even when aversion is not felt there is 
the notion that he ought to keep away 
from the New Testament because it 
contains something alien, the sancta 
of another faith. 

But it is time for those apprehen- 
sions to go. Living in the modern 
world, mingling freely with his neigh- 
bors, the Jew who wants to understand 
the Christian must become familiar 
with the beliefs of the Christian. Let 
us therefore discover for ourselves 
what these books contain and 

Old Testament and New Testament. 
in their very titles, suggest some con- 


mean. 








MOMMY LIGHTS THE CANDLES 
—Krom the UAHC booklet, The 
Jewish Child Every Day, by Edith 


S. Covich. 





for you, of how I was going to help 
Mrs. Green in the polio drive and Mrs. 
Goldberg in visiting the hospital. I 
also thought of how our home is 
brightened up when all of us are gay, 
helpful and patient with one another. 
The candles tell us that we can be 
happiest when we bring the glow of 
happiness to others. 


about 


trasts. Technically, of course, we Jews 
do not acknowledge that the Jewish 
Bible is an “old” Testament or that 
the “new” one constitutes Sacred Writ- 
ings, but we cannot resist the Niagara 
of common usage; therefore it is in- 
escapable to use the ordinary names. 
The Old Testament is a collection of 
writings by dozens of authors which 
accumulated over the course of about 
1,000 years. The “New” 
over a much shorter span of time, and 


was created 


contains fewer writings by fewer writ- 
ers. The Old Testament 
over purpose. the lifting up of man so 
that he will live more like the One in 
whose image he was made. But it has 


has one all- 
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a multitude of themes. The New Testa- 
ment, with a similar purpose, has few- 
er themes. In the New Testament pur- 
pose and theme virtually combine into 
one: the glorification of both Jesus 
himself and also of his significance as 
the long awaited Jewish Messiah. 

In their zeal to promote their new 
faith, the writers of the New Testa- 
ment were at times directing their 
efforts at two major groups: the Jews 
and the Romans. The Jews are ad- 
dressed in frequent passages, some- 
times pathetically artificial, designed 
to show that the events in the life of 
Jesus were fulfilments of Old Testa- 
ment predictions. This effort rested on 
the mistaken notion that the early 
prophets were primarily foretellers 
and that what they foretold was specif- 
ically and limitedly focused on Jesus. 
The Romans were courted in other 
passages. Thus, Pontius Pilate, admit- 
tedly the one who sentenced Jesus to 
crucifixion, is washed of responsibility 
and guilt. 

One other fact must be borne in 
mind, and that is, that the crucial 
events of the New Testament are de- 
scribed only in the New Testament; 
nothing is known from excavations, 
or from Graeco-Roman historians. We 


have no proof other than the New 
Testament that Jesus ever lived, no 
more than anything has been discov- 
ered to authenticate the existence of 
Moses. Doubts that either lived are, 
however, not justified. The problems 
of the reliability and accuracy of New 


Testament accounts are acute. For 
example, there is a brief passage in a 
book by the Jewish historian, Jose- 
phus, which exalts Jesus; Josephus 
wrote about 90-95 c.£. Competent 
Christian scholars have maintained 
that the Josephus passage about Jesus 
is not by Josephus at all, but a later 
interpolation. Again, Christian schol- 
ars have noted that New Testament 
writings provide both variations in de- 
tails and even contradictions. 

The New Testament contains twenty- 
seven books, constituting documents 
assembled about 175 c.£., in which the 
rising Christian church attests before 
the world to its conviction that in 
Jesus (believed to be the anointed 
one, or, Hebrew, mashiach, or Greek, 
Christos) it has uniquely received a 
revelation of God more recent and 
therefore more climactic than that 
manifested to Moses and the prophets 
of the Jewish Scripture. The book pre- 
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sents four types of writings. First, 
there are the accounts of the life of 
Jesus known as Gospels (good news) ; 
second, a group of letters (mostly by 
Paul) called Epistles; third, a semi- 
historical work known as Acts of the 
Apostles; and finally, a book of reve- 
lation, known as the Apocalypse of 
John. 

The Gospels, though in large, gen- 
eral agreement, disagree with one an- 
other and sharply, with respect to de- 
tails in the life of Jesus. Each gospel 
is attributed to a special writer, and 
each is referred to by its position in 
the New Testament (although this is 
not the order in which they are writ- 
ten). The “first” gospel is Matthew; 
then come Mark, Luke, and John. The 
first three are known as “synoptic,” 
from the practice of printing segments 
of them on narrow, adjoining columns 
so that the eye can quickly see what 
each of them records about a given 
topic. The fourth gospel, that of John, 
differs widely in style and tenor from 
the other three; hence it is seldom 
printed parallel to the other versions 
of the life of Jesus. 

The celebrated Epistles are letters 
written by Paul and others to explain 
church problems and doctrines. Some 
are addressed to groups, that is, 
churches, and others to individuals. 
Another book, the Apocalypse of John. 
with its obscure symbols and cryptic 
language, resembles in form the Book 
of Daniel. It is often referred to as the 
Revelation of John, or simply Reve- 
lation. 

In much of the New Testament holi- 
ness in large measure partakes of 
asceticism and abstemiousness. Jesus 
is depicted as possessing such holiness 
in greater measure than any of his 
earthly predecessors in the Old Testa- 
ment. He out-Moses Moses, is more 
self-sacrificial than Isaac, combines 
the majesty of his forebear, David, 
with the insight of Isaiah. He is pic- 
tured as gifted with magical powers, 
often used to verify his divinity. He is 
meek, unearthly, defiant of domestic 
links, and contemptuous of worldly 
matters from marriage to money. He 
is portrayed as predicting the coming 
of another world; he accepts the ex- 
istence of Satan and satanic rule. He 
makes use of the parable, which is 
the Talmudic mashal or anecdote, to 
clarify his teachings. He is brought 
into contact with much of Jewish lore, 
but there is much that, surprisingly 


is not mentioned, such as Rosh Ha 
shono and Yom Kippur. 

As has often been said, there seems 
to be a marked difference between 
what Jesus says he is and what Pau! 
later makes of him. In Paul, the proc- 
ess of deifying him has begun, and 
the progression from the meek Jesus 
to the apotheosized Christ is reflected 
throughout the rest of the N. T. 

There is much else to be derived 
from a scrutiny of the pages of the 
New Testament. Lack of space pre- 
vents further elaboration. For more in- 
formation, see the books themselves 
and attend the next course in compar 
ative religion given by your own rabbi 


jy u\/¢ 


ais ae 


Rapst HERMAN Snyper, Sinai Temple. 
Springfield, Mass., tells about the min- 
ister who began his sermon, “I forgot 
my notes, so I will have to rely for my 
talk upon the Lord. I hope to do better 
next week.” 


To ABRAHAM LINCOLN is attributed 
the question, “Why are my greenbacks 
like the Jews?” and the answer, “Be- 
cause they both issue from Father 
Abraham and they both pray to be 
redeemed.” 


Simon Kaspin, of Temple B’nai Or. 
Morristown, N. J., tells about the time 
a woman said to him, “I am a daugh- 
ter of the American Revolution and we 
go back 160 years.” He replied, “I’m 
a son of the Egyptian Revolution, and 
we go back 3300 years.” 


Rasst Geratp RalskIN, of the Stephen 
Wise Free Synagogue. New York, tells 
about the Jewish youngster who gar- 
bled a report by a Christian chum of 
what went on in the church school. 
“They sing a song about a cross-eyed 
tear (“The Cross I Bear’); their god’s 
name is Harold (‘Hallowed be thy 
name’); they don’t like to be led into 
Penn Station (‘Lead me_ not into 
temptation’), and they have a prayer 
about flinging wide the gates of Rog- 
ers’ Nest (‘righteousness’) .” 
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Newcomers to Judaism 


MOST CONVERTS are prompted to 
enter Judaism by matrimony. Jew- 
ish fiancés usually attend classes, 
too. Here is recent group inducted 
into Judaism by Rabbi Joshua O. 
Haberman (seated, far left), Har 
Sinai Temple, Trenton, N. J. 
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EVERY YEAR over 2000 non-Jews 
are converted to Judaism. Here, a 
class for converts is being addressed 
by Rabbi Daniel L. Davis, director 
of the New York Federation of Re- 
form Synagogues, which conducts 
class, as a service for temples in 
Greater New York, in Chapel of 
House of Living Judaism-Berg Me- 
morial. At last convention of Central 
Conference of American Rabbis, 
Committee on Unaffiliated urged 
more active recruitment of new- 
comers. Rabbi Davis is author of 
pamphlet, How to Become a Jew. 


CHICAGO OFFICE OF UNION OF 
AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGA- 
TIONS was first to establish inter- 
city converts’ class, here shown ad- 
dressed by Rabbi James Buchler, of 
Temple Mizpah, chairman of the 
city-wide project. 
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Reform’s Largest Convention 
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Ti FORTY-THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY, held February 
13-16 in Los Angeles, produced new highs in attend- 
ance, enthusiasm, glitter, and accomplishments, which 
included: 1) Statements setting forth Reform’s goals 
in social action, worship, and education; 2) Ratifica- 
tion of loan fund by which some congregations will 
aid others in their building programs (already in the 





JUDGE SOLOMON ELSNER, Hart- 


ford, Conn. (right), newly elected 
chairman of executive board, re- 
ceives gavel from his predecessor, 
Dr. Samuel S. Hollender, of Chi- 
cago, who, after eleven years on 
board and four as chairman, was 
named honorary chairman and re- 
ceived illuminated scroll for ‘“‘con- 
tributions to the spiritual welfare 
of our nation.” 

‘A 
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Highlights of Recent VAHC Biennial 





fund: morethan $50,000), and commissions on Jewish 
life in rural areas, on adult education, on prayer, and 
on interfaith activities: 3) Expansion of national ex. 
ecutive board from 100 to 120 in keeping with growth 
of Reform movement; 4) Launching of Reform pro- 
gram for Israel; and many others, which will be de- 
tailed in future issues of this magazine. 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS are inducted by Dr. Eisendrath. From 
left, Vice-Chairmen Benjamin H. Swig, San Francisco; Joseph Eisner, 
New York; Philip N. Coleman, Jacksonville, Fla.; Jack Skirball, Los 
Angeles. Obscured are Judge Elsner and Vice-Chairman A. B. Polinsky, 
Duluth, Minn. Other Vice-Chairmen are (lower group, from left) Louis 
Broido and Oscar Lazrus, New York. Irving Fain (right), Providence. 
Rhode Island, is new treasurer; associate treasurer, Jack A. Goldfarb, 
New York. 
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OLDEST AND NEWEST. Two features of Biennial 


were salutes to sixty-six congregations for a “Century 
of Illustrious Spiritual Service,” and presentation of 
charter to 500th congregation to join the Union, 
Shown are Dr. Eisendrath (center), with Raymond 
M. Kuhr (left), president of the Union’s oldest 
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ELECTRIFYING was response to appeal for funds to liquidate $400,000 
bank debts owed by Union and College-Institute. At small meeting, 
over $100,000 was pledged, bringing to over $200,000 netted in spe- 
cial effort by Combined Campaign. Many were inspired by eloquence 
and generosity of men like Benjamin H. Swig, who gave $13,000, 
Philip N. Coleman ($12,800), A. B. Polinsky ($10,000), Joseph 
Eisner ($10,000), and previously announced gift by Walter W. Weis- 

4 mann, New York, of $10,000. Pictured at left are Messrs. Polinsky 
(left) and Swig. Above (from left), Messrs. Coleman, Eisner and 

Weismann. 










RECEPTION HELD FOR VISIT- 
ING OFFICERS—Walter S._ Hil- 
born (left), convention chairman, 
Dr. George Piness, (second from 
left), member, Union’s executive 
board, and Louis A. Chase (right), 
president of Southern California 
UAHC Council, among hosts of 
local groups which gave reception 
at Hillcrest Country Club to boards 
of Union, National Federation of 
Temple Sisterhoods and National 
Association of Temple Secretaries. 
& «y Othiers in group. are Dr. Hollender 

(center) and Dr. Eisendrath. BE- 

LOW (from left): Laurie T. Sim- 

onsky, of Toronto, program chair- 
man; Bernard I. Pincus of Cleve- 


land’s Euclid Avenue Temple, 
elected president of Temple Secre- 
taries. 








temple, Mickve Israel of Savannah, Georgia (founded 
1733), and William Schwartz, president of the 500th 
congregation, suburban Chicago’s Highland Park 
Reform Temple. Certificate presented to centenarian 
congregations at right. 
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MARQUEES AT HOLLYWOOD PALLADIUM shine 
forth greetings. Inside, convention’s final banquet 
program included pageant, starring Jeff Chandler 
and Vanessa Brown, and concert by Cantors’ Ensemble 
of Los Angeles College of Jewish Studies, with Max 
Helfman directing. Unprecedented demands on local 
arrangements and hospitality were efficiently met by 
Los Angeles’ temples and committees headed by Wal- 
ter S. Hilborn, convention chairman; Dr. George 
Piness, of the national UAHC board; Louis Chase, 
president of the Southern California UAHC Council; 
Rabbi Isaiah Zeldin, director of Union’s West Coast 


c 


Your Union Swed YOu 
WITH SYNAGOGUE ACTIVITIES . 


creerns 





office, and many others. At banquet, portrait of Dr. 
Eisendrath, commissioned by Abe M. Luntz, of Cleve- 
land, and painted by Willy Pogany, was unveiled. 


WORKSHOP, ROUNDTABLES, AND’ EVENING 
PANELS were crowded with unprecedented numbers 
of delegates who proclaimed it “hardest-working and 
most uplifting convention ever.” Shown at right is 
part of audience listening to address by Dr. Nelson 
Glueck, who told about March observance of 80th 
Anniversary of Cincinnati branch of Hebrew Union 
College-Jewish Institute of Religion, of which he is 
president. 





NCOURAGE GIVIN 
papain SIGNIFIGANCE 


EXHIBITS at convention vivified many UAHC services to congregations; attracted a great deal of attention. 
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"Message of Israel’’ Saluted 


Last year’s celebration of the Twentieth Anniversary of the Committee, heard over the network of the American 
founding of the “Message of Israel” was high-lighted by Broadcasting Co., the “Message” is the most extensively 
presentations throughout America of citations to radio broadcast religious program on the air, heard over more 
stations over which the broadcast is heard. Sponsored than 200 stations. Dr. Jonah B. Wise, of Central Syna- 


jointly by the UAHC and the United Jewish Laymen’s gogue, New York, is broadcast’s founder and moderator. 
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Who’s Who in Photographs 


FROM LEFT: Rabbi Perry E. Nuss- 

JACKSON baum, Beth Israel Congregation; B. 
K. Smith, Station WSLA, Jackson, 
Mississippi: Julius Herman, Beth 
Israel President. 


tleve- . JACKSON PHILADELPHIA FROM LEFT: Louis Schwerin, 








Chairman, Committee on Public 
Information, Council of Reform 
Synagogues of Greater Philadel- 
phia; Samuel A. Klein, Council 
Vice-President; Roger W. Clipp, Sta- 
tion WFIL; Rabbi Eli L. Cooper, 
UAHC Regional Director. 


MEW ORLEANS FROM LEFT: Marshall Pierce and 


John R. O’Meallie, Station WSMB; 
Rabbi Leo A. Bergman, Touro Syna- 
gogue; Rabbi Julian B. Feibelman, 
Temple Sinai; Rabbi Nathaniel S. 
Share, Congregation Gates of 
Prayer. 


HOUSTON FROM LEFT: Rabbi Hyman J. 


Schachtel, Temple Beth Israel; Fred 
Nahas, Station KXYZ; Irvin M. 
Shlenker, of UAHC executive board; 
Rabbi Robert I. Kahn, Temple 


Emanu-El. 











FROM LEFT: Rabbi Louis J. Sigel, 

BOSTON Temple Tifereth Israel, Malden; 
Rabbi Roland B. Gittelsohn, Temple 
Israel; Rabbi Murray I. Rothman, 
Temple Shalom, West Newton; 
Lambert Beeuwkes, Station WVDA; 
Rabbi Dudley Weinberg, Temple 
Ohabei Shalom. 


CINCINNATI SEATED, from left: Charles A. 
Black, Station WSAI; Sidney Weil, 
former president, Wise Temple; 
Warren Heldman, _ ex-President, 
Rockdale Ave. Temple; Rabbi Sam- 
uel Wohl, Wise Temple, and Sher- 
wood R. Gordon, WSAI. STANDING, 
from left: Herbert R. Bloch, Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors, 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Insti- 
tute of Religion; Leonard Seligman 
and Arnold Beck, President and 
Vice-President, Temple Sholom; AIl- 
bert Freiberg, Secretary of Rock- 
dale Temple; Dr. Sheldon Blank, 
Chairman of the Faculty, College- 
Institute; Rabbi Albert A. Goldman, 
Wise Temple. 








CINCINNATI 
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What Good Cheer Work 
Means to a Brotherhood 


by Philip E. Sage 


A BROTHERHOOD is much more 


than a men interested in 
certain common ideals. It is more than 


group of 


an organization sending out a notice, 
holding a meeting once a month, and 
then preparing for the next monthly 
meeting. A brotherhood is made up 
of men, young and old, most of them 
married, but all men of feeling. senti- 
ment, and personal loyalties. While 
every man is interested in world, na- 
tional and local events, nothing means 
so much as news which directly affects 
him or those close to him. 

Suppose a member gets sick. He 
may be in the hospital following an 
operation or medical treatment or he 
may be home. He is feeling miserable, 
depressed and alone. He thinks of the 
organizations to which he 
including his brotherhood, and won- 
ders whether anyone cares that he is 
sick. Then comes a brotherhood letter, 
expressing interest and encourage- 
ment, perhaps with cartoons or quips 
enclosed. Then arrives a_ beautiful 
bouquet of flowers, or a fascinating 
book, suitably inscribed. Then come 
telephone calls to the hospital or his 
home, followed by a visit from one 
or more of the brotherhood members. 
What is the effect of this human 
touch? The member thinks of his 
brotherhood as the finest bunch of 
fellows in the world. 


belongs, 


For thirty-two years, Philip Sage, a Bos- 
ton lawyer, has been secretary of Brother- 
hood Temple Ohabei Shalom, Brookline, 
Vass., largest in the country. He is a 
former NFTB Board member. 
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Then picture what happens when 
a member loses a dear one, or the 
member himself passes on. An, ap- 
propriate letter of sympathy, a con- 
dolence call, or a basket of fruit to 
the bereaved family, all speak 
volumes. 

Let us take the joyous side of life. 
Think of a man’s feelings when he 
becomes a daddy or a grandpa, and 
wants the world to know about it, and 
join in his simchah. Or in the case 
of a bar mitzvah, or engagement of 


Who 


when he, so 


his daughter or son. worries 
about a_ world 
proudly, is all smiles and greeted by 
a mazel tov? This also applies to a 
wedding. a special honor that comes 


crisis 


to our member. or a birthday or wed- 
ding anniversary. In all these instances. 
the brotherhood shows its interest by 
a special letter of good wishes. 
Birthday and wedding anniversary 
greetings can take the form of an 
engraved or printed card. or fold-over 
sheet, mailed in appropriate envelopes. 
The greeting might have a facsimile 
of the signatures of the president and 
the secretary. Those members who are 
65 and over. get a special letter of 
tribute enclosed with the card. 
Another compliment. always appre- 
ciated, is making honorary members 
of those who reach 75, and have been 
members for at least twenty years, 
with an arrangement with a florist to 
deliver flowers on each anniversary. 
If the brotherhood has a regular 
publication. one section should be 
devoted to these personals. This is a 





helpful way to spread the news. 

This interest in a member and his 
family from the cradle to the grave 
creates good will, friendliness, and 
respect for the brotherhood. It cements 
the bonds of friendship 
brotherhood families. It gives a feeling 
of belonging. and brings great divi- 
dends to an organization. Members 
feel more friendly, attend meetings 
more often, bring guests to meetings. 
feel it a pleasure to bring in new 
support brotherhood 
fund-raising 


between 


members. and 
activities and 
either by a check or voluntary service 
for a closer, 


drives. 
as workers. It makes 
friendlier organization. 

The many 
“Who is going to do the work. and 
who pays for it?” The president ap- 
points a Good Cheer Committee. with 


question in minds is 


members residing in various districts 
who are willing to visit their sick 
neighbors. The chairman has authority 
to send flowers. books. fruit. smokes. 
or sweets on appropriate occasions. 
Letters are written by the secretary 
of the brotherhood. or secretary of 
the committee. It is purely a matter 
of organization. 

A brotherhood should have a Good 
Cheer Fund made up of voluntary 
contributions. all from members who 
not only express their thanks by letter, 
telephone, and personal talks, but by 
donations. A grateful membership 
more than pays for all the costs, once 
it gets going smoothly. 

How can you tell if it works? This 
has been proved by the experiences 
over many years of Brotherhood 
Temple Ohabei Shalom, in Brookline, 
Mass., a suburb of Boston. Although 
not in a large community, this brother- 
hood boasts an outstanding and varied 
program. For years now, it has been 
the largest brotherhood in the country. 
Modestly. we feel that the good cheer 
work has been an important factor in 
keeping Brotherhood Temple Ohabei 
Shalom up at the top. 
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Brotherhood 


The Bible can, when called to give 
Supply all rules on ways to live. 
The goodness God revealed to man 
Was just and wise. a Master plan. 
The Decalogue. the primal thought, 
Has molded life and cultures wrought. 
Its fundamentals are the core 

Of all the progress in life’s store. 

(ll phases of our life are planned, 
All evil was described and banned. 
No people, race, or nation held 

The Key that sole salvation spelled. 
For it is written, preached and read 
That God the Holy One had said, 
“Are ye not as the children be 

Of Ethiopians unto me?” 


A neighbor’s life to man was shown 
As always equal to his own, 

And fellowship was not reserved 
That or faith be 


served. 


groups, or Class, 


“Within thy heart, you shall not hate 
Thy brother.” doth the Bible state. 
It also likens brother love 

To might of sun, from Heaven above. 


Thus. Brotherhood is old, and new, 

Sometimes forgotten by the few; 

And if we live in Bible ways, 

Observing all the good it says, 

Then we shall never cease to find 

A friendly hand. a greeting kind. 

A smile that fills our heart with good. 

The symbol to True Brotherhood. 
Dr. Moses J. Eisenberg 
Temple Israel Brotherhood 
Boston, Mass. 


Brotherhood 
Greeting Cards 


NFTB has produced 12 colorful greet- 
ing cards for mailing by men’s clubs 
to their members. The cards. which 
are available to affiliates for 5¢ each 
with envelope. extend good wishes on 
birthdays, wedding anniversaries, bar 
mitzvahs and confirmations. 

In addition. special cards are avail- 
able for condolence, get well, achiev- 
ing recognition and congratulations. 
on some new status. Brotherhoods may 
obtain free samples on request from 
NFTB. 838 Fifth Avenue. New York 
a... Ys 

To NFTB’s previous popular series 
of eight brotherhood greeting cards, 
four new ones were added this year. 
This is a fine project for a men’s club 
fellowship committee. 
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Next Convention 
at New Orleans 
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HEADQUARTERS for the 16th Bi- 
ennial Brotherhood convention, No- 
vember 2-6, 1955, is the famed 
Hotel Roosevelt in New Orleans. A 
record attendance of brotherhood 
members and their wives from all 
parts of the country is anticipated. 
An outstanding program of meet- 
ings and entertainment has_ been 
arranged with the help of a local 
hospitality committee led by NFTB 
Board member, George Marcuse. All 
temple men’s clubs are urged to 
assign their delegates soon. Travel- 
ing and other expenses actually paid 
by delegates or others with an offi- 
cial capacity at these meetings may 
be deducted along with other de- 
ductible contributions on Federal 
income tax returns. One of the most 
inspirational and enjoyable conven- 
tions in the Federation’s history is 
developing. Home hospitality and a 
special program for ladies is being 
worked out. Plan now to attend. 


Welcome, 
New Affiliates 


New Hyde Park, N. Y.. MEN’s CLUB 
OF TEMPLE EMANUEL, Pres., Ray 
Laurelton. N. Y., BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEMPLE BETH EL, Pres., 
George M. Winston: Chicago Heights. 
Ill.. TEMPLE ANSHE SHOLOM MEN’S 
cLun, Pres., Charles FE. Cohler; Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.. MEN’S CLUB OF CONGRE- 
GATION BRETHREN OF ISRAEL; Spring- 
field. Ill.. B’RITH SHOLOM MEN’Ss CLUB, 


Barna: 


Pres., Philip Isenberg. 


For Distinguished Service 





BEN GRAUER, right, TV and radio 
commentator, received the Man-of- 
the-Year Award of the Metropolitan 
Conference of Temple _ Brother- 
hoods, January 20, from a fellow 
NBC. broadeaster, Tex McCrary. A 
special citation also was given to 
Mr. Grauer by the Jewish 
Society for narrating its 
picture, “Let 


Chau- 
tauqua 
documentary motion 
There Be Light.” 





LEWIS L. STRAUSS, chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission, was 
given the’ distinguished _ service 
plaque of Congregation Emanu-El 
Men’s Club in New York, January 
18. From left: Mr. Strauss, David 
Kahn, club president, Rabbi Julius 
Mark, and Jules Gordon, program 


chairman. 





HAROLD W. DUBINSKY, 
NFTB 
retiring president of Temple Israel, 
St. Louis, and presented with a 
citation by Rabbi F. M. Isserman. 


right, 
honored as 


president, was 













Sabbath worship in outdoor chapel at Camp Hess Kramer cli- Vice-President Bob Arkush, left, and 
maxed inspiring Los Angeles conference, February 10-12. President Harold Dubinsky laugh at 


banquet speaker, John Stone. 








“a - _ a 
Rabbi Edgar Magnin, right, presents Chancellor Leo Wertgame gives JCS life membership plaque to t] 
citation to John Hansen, of Station David Sheinart for Temple Emanuel Brotherhood, Beverly Hills. a 
KABC, for broadcasting ‘Message General Chairman DeWald Baum beams. 

of Israel.” 7 
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Intensive workshops came to grips with temple brotherhood From Montreal came Jerome Lewi- 

problems. Harry Aronoff presided. son, left; from Honolulu came Ber- 
nard Levinson. 
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Jewish Chautauqua Society 





Educational Project of the Temple Brotherhoods 


JCS Goes to Duke 


by Dr. Abraham Shusterman 


Rabbi, Har Sinai Congregation, Baltimore 





A. IF IN RESPONSE to the sum- 


mons, “Come ye and let us go up to 
the mountain of the Lord,” Chaplain 
Barney Jones of Duke University and 
I, on that Sunday morning, November 
7, 1954, joined the throng of students 
and faculty that walked toward their 
house of worship. Duke is a Methodist 
university, with a theological seminary 
of its own. It is located in a small city 
of the old South. Durham, North 
Carolina. Imagine how heart-warming 
that moment was when the chaplain 
and I, walking toward the chapel. 
heard the chimes calling the devout to 
worship. The melody that rang from 
the college tower throughout campus 
and town was our own Adon Olam. 





Tercentenary Topic 


When the Jewish Chautauqua So- 
ciety asked me to accept this speaking 
assignment at Duke University, I be- 
gan to receive letters from rabbis in 
the vicinity. “This is no ordinary as- 
signment.” they wrote. “Sunday after 
Sunday, Duke hears outstanding 
preachers from all parts of the 
country. The standard is very high.” 
The subject of my sermon, as _ re- 
quested by the University officials, was 
to be “The American Jewish Tercen 
tenary” and the entire service was to 
be broadcast. 

After Chaplain Jones and I had 
donned our pulpit robes, I was asked 
to meet the choir. That was another 
great experience. I found myself in 


the company of 225 students in color- DUKE UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 
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ful robes, the choir of Duke University. 
Introducing me to these singers, the 
director asked me to lead them in 
prayer. After the prayer and the pro- 
cessional into the sanctuary. the serv- 


ice began with song. The musical 
selections had been chosen with ex- 


quisite regard for their guest preacher. 
The call to worship was the Isaiahnic, 
“Holy, Holy, Holy,” sung to a melody 
frequently used for the Kedusha in 
our own temple. The hymns and an- 
thems might have been used by any 
of our temples. 


1800 in Audience 

Before I rose to deliver my sermon 
to a visible congregation of 1800 and 
an invisible radio audience of inde- 
terminable size. I prayed in my heart 
that God might make me worthy of 
the occasion. To preach in that ca- 
thedral-chapel was a great thrill, an 
unforgettable experience of my life. I 
tried to interpret the three centuries 
of Jewish life in America as a great 
spiritual experience, reflecting the 
working of God’s plan and purpose 
in human affairs. At the request of 
the university authorities, my bene- 
diction was pronounced in Hebrew 
and English. 

After the service, Chaplain Jones 
took me to the brunch arranged by 
the Hillel group. About 50 of the 100 
Jewish students attended. I spoke to 
these young people and led a spirited 
discussion on the “Challenge of the 
Fourth Century.” In my introductory 
remarks I developed the thesis that 
America is moving toward a nteno- 
lithic culture, and also toward reli- 
gious pluralism. Therefore, in my 
opinion, the form of Judaism in- 
trinsically of greatest inspirational 
value to our people and the world and 
most consonant with the genius of 
America is the truly religious. 


Task as Jews 

Our task as Jews and Americans in 
the fourth century will be to establish 
the triad of recognized equals within 
life—Judaism, Protestant- 
ism, Catholicism. After a_ pleasant 
hour of discussion with the young 
people, I spent at least two more hours 
with individual students and faculty 
members. I also had the chance to 
discuss with the Hillel Director at 
Chapel Hill and Durham, Rabbi E. 
M. Rosensweig, some of the problems 
brought to my attention by Chaplain 
Jones and a few of the students. 


American 
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That evening, the Episcopal and 
Lutheran students held a joint meet- 
ing at the Episcopal church. First, 
there was a religious service; then 
supper was served to about 100 stu- 
dents, clergymen and religious ad- 
visers. At their request I spoke on 
“What Is Judaism?” In an address 
of about fifteen or twenty minutes I 
discussed three aspects of our faith— 
its emphasis on God’s Unity. with all 
the corollaries of this basic truth; its 
affirmation of the social nature of life 
and man’s obligation to the world; its 
spirit of protest against evil, as re- 
flected mainly in prophetic experience. 
A fine question and answer period 
followed. The five or six Jewish stu- 
dents who attended this supper meet- 
ing seemed delighted with the spirit 
of the discussion and especially with 
the questions asked by the Christian 
young people. In addition to the usual 
queries about Messianism, mixed mar- 
riages and the differing customs of 
Reform and Orthodoxy, there were two 
new questions: 


Message of Judaism 


Q. What message does Judaism have 
for a world hopelessly divided and 
in great trouble? 


A. The Jewish message is an affirma- 
tive of God’s existence, of His guid- 
ance of men and nations, of His man- 
date to us to work for a united world 
and of our undying Jewish faith that 
the world’s turmoil really is the travail 
in which a better age will be born. 


Q. To what extent is Judaism as a 
religion responsible for the smaller 
percentage of crime and juvenile de- 
linquency among Jews? 


A. In my reply. I tried to emphasize 
the relationship between the idealism 
of the Jewish faith, the kind of home 
life this idealism inspires and the uni- 
fying factor of Jewish ceremonial ob- 
servance within the home. In this light 
there can be no doubt that Judaism 
has acted as a preventive of delin- 
quency and an incentive to nobler 
living. 

The next morning, as I flew from 
the Durham-Raleigh airport. my 
strongest emotion was one of pride 
pride in Judaism. in America. in its 
university people. And pride also in 
the mission undertaken and accom- 
plished by our Jewish Chautauqua So- 
ciety. 
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ARMY CHANUKO BANQUET—Col. 
Henry Tavel, 6th Infantry Division 
chaplain, left, and Pvt. David 
Leavitt, his assistant, watch Mrs. 
Tavel light the Chanuko candles at 
a banquet in the mess hall at Fort 
Ord, Calif. Private Leavitt is the son 
of NFTB Board Member M. L. Lea- 


vitt and Mrs. Leavitt, Los Angeles. 





Essay Contest 

(N ESSAY CONTEST on the work of the 
Jewish Chautauqua Society, open to 
members of the Senior classes of the 
Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati 
and the Jewish Institute of Religion in 
New York. was approved at a meeting 
of the NFTB Board in New York. Oc- 
tober 17. A $200 U.S. Savings Bond 
will be awarded for the winning essay. 
Entries must be submitted by May 2. 


100 Life Members 
Wanted by June 30 


FIFTEEN NEW JCS LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
have been received during the last few 
months. The new ones are Walter J. 
Berkowitz and E. Bertram Berkowitz 
of Kansas City: Bennett Rockman. 
Robert Cable. James D. Glunts, Kivie 
Kaplan and Edward Kivie Kaplan, all 
of Boston: Arthur D. Berliss, Jr., Rus- 
sell P. Kantor, H. George Rediker and 
Jack Wasserman. all of New York, and 
DeWald M. Baum. Tobias Kotzin, Jack 
Benjamin, and Temple Isaiah Brother- 
hood, in honor of Rabbi Albert M 
Lewis, all of Los Angeles. 

There are now 88 life members on 
the JCS honor roll; 61 of these were 
taken out by individuals and 27 by 
brotherhoods. Life memberships cost 
$1,000: payment may be spread over 
four years at $250 a year. An increasé 
in the number of life members to 10! 
by the end of the fiscal year. June 30 
would assist materially in expanding 
the JCS program of education for bet 
ter understanding of Judaism to mor 
colleges, Christian church camps and 
television and radio stations. 
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A Jewish Boy Attends 
a Christian Church Camp 


by Steve Muhlfelder 
Temple Beth Emeth, Albany, N. Y. 


One of the warmest human experiences 
of the interfaith adventure is the prac- 
tice of the Jewish Chautauqua Society 
to assign rabbis on invitation to serve at 
Christian church youth camps for week- 
long periods each summer as counselor- 
teachers. Last year, one of these camps, 
in the true spirit of brotherhood, invited 
the Society to send a few Jewish teen- 
agers, too, to participate as campers. One 
of these boys gives an account of his visit 
in this article. 


ast SUMMER I was privileged to 
attend the Green Mountain Institute, 
a Methodist youth camp. which is held 
each year at the Green Mountain 
Junior College at Poultney, Vermont. 
The institute. which began 30 years 
ago, was founded for the purpose of 
bringing young people closer to God 
and closer to each other. 

I firmly believe that the week I 
spent there was one of the happiest 
weeks of my life, and I have every 
hope of returning next year. I pray 
daily that I might. 

Our program was well planned. We 
had two morning classes and a forum, 
and one afternoon class. One of the 
classes which I attended in the morn- 
ing was on the prophet Jeremiah, and 
was conducted in very fine style by 
Rabbi Kurt L. Metzger of Glens 
Falls. New York. My afternoon class, 
on Leadership Training, was headed 
by the Rev. Walter Bartlett, of Berlin, 
New York. and was of great value. 

A highlight of the institute was the 
swimming at Lake St. Catherine. We 
utilized our free time from 3:30 to 
5:00 p.m. for this sport. A second at- 
traction was the talent show, which 
proved that we had a few future 
Helen Hayeses and Patrice Munsels. 

The 
however, were the Friday night service 
and Saturday — night 
eampfire. Althought there were only 
two Jewish bovs on the campus, 
Steven Shapiro. of Glens Falls, and 
myself. in addition to the rabbi, we 
still held services on Friday night. I 


most impressive memories, 


consecration 


believe that our service was greatly 
enjoyed by all the campers. 
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The service proved that Steve Sha- 
piro and I were able to fit in with 
the other boys and girls. How could 
I tell? Why, just because I have never 
seen so many surprised expressions as 
I did when they found out we were 
Jewish. I believe our presence there 
was quite helpful, since I was asked 
some good questions by those boys 
and girls who knew my religion, as 
well as by those who found out at 
services. 

At the consecration campfire two 
fires were lit on the athletic field. 
From one of these fires was lit a 
candle, symbolic of God’s presence. 
After singing several hymns, each one 
of us went to the fire, knelt or stood 
in prayer and dropped in a few twigs. 
Each twig represented a sin or some- 
thing in our past which we wished to 
burn out of our lives. After this, we 
each lit smaller from the 
larger one held by a faculty member 
and kindled from the campfire. 

We then went to our rooms in si- 
lence and wrote letters to ourselves. 
These letters were sent to us the first 
of the year as reminders of Green 
Mountain Institute. I shall never be 
able to forget that week as long as I 
live. 


candles 


Another Record Year 
of College Service 


By FEBRUARY 1, the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua Society had received 420 re- 
quests from colleges to send them 
rabbis to lecture on Judaism, and 400 
of these already had been assigned. 
The Society has budgeted for a pro- 
gram of service to 450 colleges in the 
current academic year. Included in 
this program are 17 resident lecture- 
ships on Judaism for college credit 
and the donation of 2500 Jewish refer- 
ence books to college libraries. JCS 
also has started to fill its quota of 
150 week-long rabbinic engagements to 
Christian church camps next summer. 


JCS Fifth Phase 
Clicking on TV 


The fifth phase of the Jewish Chau- 
tauqua program, television and radio 
programs for better understanding 
and appreciation of Judaism, is in 
full swing. “Let There Be Light.” the 
first documentary motion 
picture, had been requested by 170 
TV stations throughout the country 
by February 1. Many favorable com- 
ments have been received, as well as 
numerous requests for additional 
films. A second movie, “This Is Our 
Faith,” is in production, and is sched- 
uled for release this Spring. 


Society’s 





BROTHERHOOD BRIGHTENS HOSPITAL—After a highly successful 
“Flight to Fairyland” Father-Child Night sponsored by Temple Emanu- 
El Men’s Club, San Francisco, these murals, specially designed for the 
party by children of the temple, were presented to the Children’s Hos- 
pital, where with waterproofing and lighting they were the talk of the 
town. Vernon Kaufman was chairman of the event. 
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A YOUNGSTER AT THE WELL-BABY CLINIC, sponsored by the 
Rodeph Shalom Sisterhood, Philadelphia, Pa., receives attention from 
(left to right): Mrs. Henry Sommer, a Sisterhood volunteer; the nurse 
sent by the city, and Mrs. David Jadwin, the Sisterhood chairman of 


the project. 


= SisTERHOOD of Temple Rodeph 
Shalom, Philadelphia, Pa.. in coopera- 
tion with the city Board of Health, 
Division of Child Hygiene, runs a 
clinic in their sewing room every 
Thursday from 9 to 11:30 A.M. and 
from 12 noon to 3:30 P.M. 

The clinic is strictly for well 
babies, through the pre-school age. 
and gives routine inoculations and 
check-ups. Sick children are referred 
elsewhere for treatment. About forty 
babies are brought to the clinic each 
week. 

Sisterhood members under the chair- 
manship of Mrs. David H. Jadwin 
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work as volunteer assistants. They act 
as receptionists and take histories of 
new patients. The city furnishes nurses 
and a doctor. 

Because about 50 per cent of the 
patients have been Puerto Rican dur- 
ing the last two vears, the Sisterhood 
recently hired a Spanish-speaking in- 
terpreter for its Well-Baby Clinic, to 
help the many Puerto Rican mothers 
understand and be understood. The 
Sisterhood Sewing Circle provides 
diapers and receiving blankets, which 
the members make, and the Sisterhood 
gives lollipops to the young visitors. 


Sisterhood Member 
Honored 





A COMMITTEE OF BUSINESS PEOPLE 
and civic leaders selected Mrs. Jerry 
Cohen, Blytheville, Arkansas, as their 
“Woman of the Year.” Mrs. Cohen 
is vice-president of the Temple 
Israel Sisterhood, chairman of the re 
ligious school, and teaches one of the 
religious school classes. She is also 
president of the Annie Weisberg chap 
ter of B’nai B'rith Women. 

For the past five vears Mrs. Cohen 
has been active in the Girl Scout move 
ment as a leader of a teen-age troop 
She took charge of the Lone Troop 
Association’s “Forget-Me-Not Sale.” 
the proceeds of which were used to 
aid disabled veterans. 

Another enterprise which helped win 
this recognition for her was Mrs. 
Cohen’s many activities on behalf of 
the Red Cross. Among these should 
be included service as a staff aide and 
as scheduling chairman for the blood 
mobile program as well as assistancé 
with the Red Cross swimming pro 
gram. She was the chairman of the 
Junior Red Cross program of the 
Chickasawba District. which assisted 
the Health Unit and hospitals in the 
area and handled overseas gift boxes 
through the city and county schools 
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Mrs. Hugo Dalsheimer 
President 


Mrs. Sol Gitson 
2nd Vice-President 


Mrs. David Zielonka 
4th Vice-President 
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NFTS 
Officers 
Reelected 
at 
Los Angeles 
Biennial 


Tue executive Boarp of the National 
Federation of Temple Sisterhoods, 
meeting at the Hotel Statler in Los 
Angeles on February 15, reelected 
the officers of NFTS for another two- 
year term. The officers, who were in- 
stalled by Mrs. Leon L. Watters, New 
York City, a former president of 
NFTS, in a most impressive ceremony 
at the closing session of the NFTS 
Biennial Assembly, are shown on this 
page. 


Mrs. Jerome L. Salm 
Recording Secretary 


Mrs. Henry Monsky 
Ist Vice-President 
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Mrs. Harry Jacobson 
3rd Vice-President 


Mrs. Irving E. Hollobow 


Treasurer 
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Here and There 
in the 


Sisterhood World 


FivE YEARS of outstanding service at 
Fort Dix was given recognition when 
the Sisterhood of Temple Rodeph 
Shalom, Philadelphia, Pa., received an 
award at the First Army Awards Cere- 
mony and Volunteer Service Corps 
Ball. Mrs. Max A. Myers, Chairman 
of the War Service Committee, ac- 
cepted the award, which was 
sented by the Commanding General. 


pre- 


MAGAZINES FOR FRIENDSHIP is the first 
project undertaken by the newly or- 


ganized Committee on Peace and 
World Relations of Temple Rodef 
Shalom Sisterhood, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This is a plan designed to give peo- 
ples of other nations a better under- 
standing of the United States and the 
American way of life through our 
periodicals. The Peace and World Re- 
lations Committee has sent magazines 
to universities in Egypt, Italy, Thai- 
land and Korea; also to a monk in 
Surabaya, Indonesia. who wrote a 
most appreciative thank-you letter. 
Each magazine sent contains a sticker 
with an explanation of the purpose of 
“Magazines for Friendship” and the 
name of the donor. 


A Scro_i oF APPRECIATION was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Isidor Enselman, 
Brooklyn. N. Y., Chairman of the 
NFTS Committee on Emergency Serv- 
ices, in Heidelberg. Germany, for the 
cooperation of NFTS groups in the 


“Serve-A” program of the Women’s 


Organizations’ Division of the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board. The 


scroll reads: “For their Interest, Devo- 
tion and Untiring Efforts in Meeting 
the Welfare and Morale Needs of the 


Members of the Armed Forces.” 


\ New SisteERHOOoD has been organ- 
ized in Wiesbaden. Germany, bv 
twenty young women, the wives of the 
U.S. Air Force personnel. Each mem- 
ber pays 25¢ a month into the Sister- 
hood treasury. These ladies visit the 
men in the hospitals and give them 
magazines and small gifts. Last Pesach 
they provided them with the tradi- 
tional holiday foods. 


AN ORIGINAL BALLET, Our Heritage, 
which was most enthusiastically re- 
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ceived by the Adath Israel Sisterhood, 
Louisville, Ky., writes Mrs. J. Harold 
Meyer, included interpretations of the 
Creation, the battle of David and 
Goliath, Pharaoh’s dream, Ruth, and 
the crossing of the Red Sea. The 
choreography was by Yvonne (Mrs. 
Carl) Abner, a member of the Sister- 
hood and a former member of the 
Sadler Wells Ballet. The performance 
was given by the pupils of her danc- 
ing school. The narration from the 
Bible. given by Mrs. Herbert Waller. 
added immeasurably to the presenta- 
tion. This imaginative and creative 
work, blending music, the dance and 
the spoken word into an inspiring pro- 
gram, reflected the majesty of the 
Jewish heritage. 


A cirt of the picture postcards show- 
ing scenes of the Union House of Liv- 
ing Judaism-Berg Memorial, made by 
Mrs. Sol Tekulsky, New York City. 
chairman of the House of Living Juda- 
ism Committee, to a representative of 
the Ladies’ Guild of the Dublin (Eire) 
Jewish Progressive Congregation, has 


been acknowledged as follows: 


I am writing to you on behalf of 
Guild who wish me to 
convey to and your 
our most sincere appreciation for the 
photographs of the Union House of 
Living Judaism-Berg Memorial. 
We are having these pictures suit- 
ably framed, and they will add to the 
adornment of our lounge and meeting 


our Ladies’ 


you co-workers 


rooms, 

We have, of course, heard a great 
deal about the Union House of Liv- 
ing Judaism, and the 
work which you are dcing, and not 
only for American Jewry, but for 


magnificent 
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A SCENE FROM THE BALLET “Our Heritage,’ 


Progressive Judaism all over th 


world. 
Denma: 


EXCHANGE from 


New Zealand. Philippine Islands, Fijj 
Islands and the Belgian Congo helped 
the Sisterhood of Temple Beth El, 
Benton Harbor, Mich..celebrate United 
Nations Week by giving interesting 
insights into their homelands. 


STUDENTS 


A SCHOOL FOR PARENTs is sponsored 
by the Sisterhood of Temple Beth 
Jacob, Mich. 


Sunday school is dependent upon vol- 


Pontiac, Because their 
unteers for their teaching staff, classes 
for parents under the direction of pro- 
fessional teachers have been 
ized. Parents faithfully attend and are 
thus able to take their place in the 


rotating teaching system of the school. 


organ- 


UNIONGRAMS, with designs for special 
occasions hand painted on them, will 
be supplied by Mrs. Samuel B. Danto. 
Huntington Woods, Mich., NFTs 


Uniongram chairman. 


A BEQUEST in the will of the late Mrs. 
Therese Wachenheimer. 
R. [., provides for the payment of he: 


Providence. 


annual dues to the Sisterhood of Tem 
ple Beth El, Providence. for the next 
twenty years. The bequest states: 


During that period I desire to have 
my name carried on the membership 
roll of (that) organization so that. 
during the lives of the 
whom I have worked so_ pleasantly. 
they may have this reminder of my 


ladies with 


wishes and encouragement. | 


good 
hope hereby to make a_ suggestion 
and set a precedent for a new type 
of “life membership for others.” 
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which was performed 


at a meeting of the Adath Israel Sisterhood, Louisville, Ky. 


Sisterhood Topics, AMERICAN JUDAISM 
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SHOWN WITH SOME OF THE AT- 
TRACTIVE and informative dis- 
‘I plays which were featured at the 
convention is Mrs. James J. Zoff- 
xt ness, Beverly Hills, Calif., Chairman, 
Sub-Committee on Exhibits. 





A BEAUTIFUL MEGILLAS ES.- 
THER, recently reissued by the 
Commission on Synagogue Activi- 
ties of the UAHC, was presented 
to the Sisterhood of the Baltimore 
Hebrew Congregation, Baltimore, 
Md. For the fifth consecutive year, 
the Sisterhood achieved first place 
in the sale of Uniongrams. Mrs. 
Morton A. Goldstein (right), Presi- 
dent, is shown accepting the award 
from Mrs. Samuel Danto, Hunting- 
ton Woods, Mich., National Chair- 
man of the Committee on Union- 
grams. 


MARCH, 


1955 





Scenes from the 20th NFTS Biennial Assembly 
Los Angeles, February 13-16 








IN THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE, which she is shown reading, Mrs. 
Hugo Dalsheimer, Pikesville, Md., (left), called for the substitution 
of the Youth, Education and Sisterhood Fund for the Scholarship and 
Religious Education Fund. Adopted by an overwhelming majority vote, 
all Sisterhoods will strive to reach a voluntary quota of $2 per capita 
for the new fund. 


THIS IS YOUR UNION HOUSE OF 
LIVING JUDAISM-BERG MEMORIAL 
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BRINGING GREETINGS from Sis- 
terhoods overseas were Mrs. Jean 
Redhill, Springs, South Africa, Past 
Deputy President, South African 
Union of Temple Sisterhoods, shown 
accepting a lei from Mrs. Rose 
Goodman, Honolulu, Hawaii. 





IN RECOGNITION of having con- 
tributed the largest sum from any 
one Sisterhood for eighteen’ con- 
secutive years, the Rodef Shalom 
Sisterhood, Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
also presented with a beautiful Me- 
gillas Esther. Mrs. J. Arthur Stein 
(right), Sisterhood President, is 
shown accepting the award from 
Mrs. Melvin Harris, Forest Hills, 
N. Y., National Chairman of the 
Scholarship and Religious Eduea- 
tion Fund, which is now called the 
YES fund. 








—b ook s— 


A Pictorial History of the Jewish 
People. By Nathan Ausubel. Crown. 
$5.00. 


A good photographic history of the 
Jews and Judaism has long been 
needed. Mr. Ausubel, famed for his 
excellent anthologies of Jewish folk- 
lore and humor, is in many ways an 
ideal person to provide it. It is un- 
fortunate that this volume is not suc- 
cessful, the text being confused and 
unbalanced in its treatment of Jewish 
history. The enormous collection of 
photographs is sadly lacking in qual- 
ity. In order to cut publication costs, 
inexpensive paper and cheap engrav- 
ings are used and most of the pictures 
are too small to be meaningful. De- 
spite these limitations, — religious 
schools will want to own a copy of the 
book for the illustrations alone. 


Jewish Symbols in the Graeco- 
Roman Period. Vol. 1, The Archae- 
ological Evidence from Palestine; 
Vol Il, The Archaeological Evidence 
from the Diaspora; Vol. III, Illustra- 
tions. By Erwin R. Goodenough. 
Pantheon Books. $25.00. 


Dr. Goodenough, a leading scholar 
in the field of the New Testament and 
the Hellenistic world, is continuing 
that tradition of Christian scholars 
who devote their lives to a study of 
the Mishnah, the Tosephta, and the 
other Hebrew writings of the Tanna- 
itic Age in their attempt to gain an 
insight into the beginnings of Christi- 
anity. He is a pupil of the late George 
Foot Moore. 

In these three sumptuous volumes 
Goodenough tries to show the exist- 
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ence of a Graeco-Jewish culture in 
Palestine and in the Diaspora in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. 
The proofs he brings to bear on his 
thesis are voluminous and impressive, 
but the last word remains to be said 
on this subject. The third volume, 
entirely pictorial, is a masterpiece. 


The Rosenberg Case. Fact and 
Fiction. By S. Andhil Feinberg. 
Oceana Publications. $2.50. 


The repercussions of the Rosenberg 
case form the basis of this book, 
which sounds a warning that the Com- 
munists intend to eke out all the 
propaganda they can from the execu- 
tion of the treacherous pair. Rabbi 
Feinberg wants it made clear that 
Communists are not interested in 
Jews; they are only interested in 
deceiving Jews. 


The Christianity of Sholem Asch. 
By Chaim Lieberman. Philosophical 


Library. $3.00. 


As the Nazi scourge reached its peak 
in 1939, Lieberman states, the Jewish 
world was confronted with the added 
anguish of having one of its literary 
genuises turn his pen to Christianity. 
To the plaudits of the missionaries of 
all churches, Sholem Asch began his 
series of novels with The Nazarene, 
followed by The Apostle, Mary, and 
then Moses, each of which sang the 
praises of Christianity and distorted 
the teachings of Judaism. 

Jews of every opinion, the author 
contends, have been unanimous in 
their rejection of Asch. Here is a 
superb volume which exposes every 
half-truth in Asch’s meretricious nov- 
els. The writer is a columnist for the 


¥Y iddish Daily Forward. 
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ISLAND LAKE CAMPS 


BROTHER-SISTER Camps for 65 
GIRLS and 80 BOYS, Ages 7 thru 15. On 
private lake 2,000 feet high in North 
Pocono Mts. of WAYNE COUNTY, PENN- 
SYLVANIA. The foremest AQUATIC 
Camps in the East, plus all Land Sports. 
Deluxe Bungalows with Showers. Planned 
Social Activities. Gigantic INDOOR GYM- 
NASIUM for Rainy Day Athletics and 
Roller Skating. Outpost Camping. Ad- 
vanced Crafts and Ceramics. Mature 
Leadership. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN and 
NURSE. Moderate Tuition Fee. Friday 
Evening Services. Enrollment after per- 
sonal interview. For interview or picture 
booklet, call or write 


CHARLES W. KLEIN 


20 S. B‘way, Yonkers, N. Y. 
YOnkers 3-0011 - YOnkers 5-3599 











Hebrew Through Pictures. By 1. 
A. Richards, David Weinstein, and 
Christine Gibson. Pocket Books. 35¢. 


A remarkably successful method of 
teaching Hebrew through line draw- 
ings which gradually advance the pu- 
pil from the word, ani (for “I”) to 
complete sentences. This represents a 
refreshing departure from other lan- 
guage books, sensibly emphasizing 
words, phrases and expressions most 
frequently used. Harvard’s School of 
Education and the Boston Hebrew 
Teachers College are involved in this 
intriguing and pioneering effort. 


Jewish Holiday Party Book. By 
Lillian S. Abramson and Lillian T. 
Leiderman. Bloch. $1.75 


Instructions, meant for mothers and 
understandable to older children, on 
what to do for and at parties for the 
Jewish festivals. A delightful volume, 
vividly illustrated, designed to help 
youngsters derive jollity from their 
Jewishness. 





YOUR GIFT PAYS DIVIDENDS 


Your tax-deductible contribution to the 
Combined Campaign for American Re- 
form Judaism will ye handsome divi- 
dends to your congregation. Your prayer 
books, the textbooks and other educa- 
tional materials used in your Temple 
religious classes, your congregational 
youth and adult programs—all are pre- 
pared by the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. 


Your rabbi, cantor, religious school 
principal and teacher are trained and 
educated by the Hebrew Union College- 
Jewish Institute of Religion. Without 
these great national institutions ‘your 
congregation could not function as effec- 
tively as it does. Your gift to the Com- 
bined Campaign supports these _ institu- 
tions and enables them to render indis- 
pensable around-the-clock services which 
make your Temple a vibrant dynamic 
force in the community. 


1954-1955 Combined Campaign 
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